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World Music Horizons 
American Music Horizons 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Continuing the complete, fiex- 
ible classroom program of New 
Music Horizons. 








RECORDS 


songs from New Music Horizons 
8 albums recorded by Columbia 








New Appreciation Series 
by Lillian Baldwin 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG 
LISTENERS 
intermediate Grades 
The Green Book 
The Crimson Book 
The Blue Book 
MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
for junior high school 








for all teachers 
MUSIC AND THE 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 


James L. Mursell 


All these who teach children, 
these who are preparing to 
teach, and those who teach 
teachers, are finding Dr. Mur- 
sell’s clear analysis of what can 
be done in music in our schools 
the most helpful book ever 
published 








SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N.Y. 

221 East 20 St., Chicago 16, Illinois 

707 Browder Street, Dalles 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., Sen Francisco 3, Calif. 





“The 


cruelest month...” 


EVER SINCE T. S. ELIOT NOMINATED 
APRIL, people have been putting for- 
ward other months, until the calendar 
of candidates for the title of “cruelest 
month” is now exhausted. Our favorite 
candidate is September. 


September is the month when we note 
for the first time all the faces missing 
from the classrooms, the clubs and 
teams, the choruses, orchestras, bands. 
They were there at the close of school. 
Their going seemed really only another 
going home in a year’s long succession. 
They went home singing that day. 
And listening to the echoes of band, 
orchestra, or chorus, few of us paused 
to reflect that when school reopened, 
they would not be in their seats. Oh 
the seats are filled—with new faces. 
These days we are lucky if there are 
enough seats for all the students. 


But those missing faces persist as 
questions in the back of the mind. 
Where are they? Was school a success- 
ful experience for them? Will they 
remember their arithmetic? Will they 
remain invulnerable to all the “fixers” 
in the world? Will they keep the 
joy of music they had and will they go 
on to a deeper understanding? Will the 
mistakes we made in our teaching— 
of music, history, language, ethics . . 
whatever—remain with them to plague 
them? Or will they steer their courses 
by the bright stars of our best lessons, 
our deep belief in the rightness of 
what we teach, our conviction that 
human thought and feeling can secure 
a world of peace and happiness, and 
our fervent hope that their generation 
may see it come true? 





At close of school, all the year’s chil- 
dren are with us, inside school, where 
together we make and shape dreams. 
By September, some have gone out to 
search for fulfillment. We can’t be 
with them to help them. How good 
will the help we gave be? And now, 
in September, here are all the new 
faces, eager to learn from us and with 
us. How can we do better? 


September is the cruelest month. ... . 


By October, the work of the new year 
is too much with us to leave us time 





‘ 


for sifting our doubts. Yet all who 
gladly teach will hold one question, at 
least, always in mind. Whatever the 
content of a lesson, whatever the care 
in preparation, whatever the clarity of 
exposition and the quick sensitivity to 
the students’ responses — beyond all 
the details of the art of teaching, we 
will want to know, “What broad human 
values have we furthered by our teach- 
ing today?” 


Will today’s music lesson remain in the 
minds of the children as an occasion 
when they were happy together, got 
along well together, experienced a 
great success together? Will today’s 
music lesson become part of that store 
of security in children’s minds — that 
what teacher is doing is true and good, 
that their teacher is right and wise, 
that being in her class is worthwhile? 


Children don’t count up the day’s ex- 
periences this way, it is true. But they 
grow and develop as human beings on 
the day’s experiences, and every today 
is a part of all the tomorrows they own. 
Ir IS THE TEACHER'S MAGNIFICENT OP- 
PORTUNITY, AND HER BURDEN, THAT SO 
MANY OF THE DAY'S EXPERIENCES ARE 
CREATED BY HER. 


And it is the glory of music that its 
essential nature is so universally human 
in its appeal, its meaning and satisfac- 
tions so readily communicated, its 
audiences so eager to learn, that true 
teachers, professionally trained in mu- 
sic or not, need only to share their own 
delight in music for children to turn 
toward music as plants turn toward the 
sun, 


In fact, if, looking back beyond the 
summer to all those yesterdays, we can 
remember good music hours, successful 
lessons, then we can be certain there 
are young people who remember us for 
the experience of fellowship and beauty 
and creative release we gave them. And 
such rememberings can dissipate the 
doubts and make September a rich 
harvest month to take us through the 
year ahead. ' @ 
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Get set for a wonderful musical season . . 


te 


for the World’s largest selection of 


RCHESTRATIONS ano FOLIOS 


. with fresh, interesting materials listed 


hel, 









243 South Wabash Ave. 












IN CHICAGO 


below, from the world’s largest selection, by all the leading publishers. Look to 
Lyon & Healy also for new arrangements of standard classics and brand new num- 
bers . . . band, orchestra, ensemble, choral, piano and other types . . . outstanding 
band books and literature . . . and we're as near as your phone or mailbox. (Send 
for your free copy of our new 1951 revision of Methods, Studies and Collections for 
Woodwind and Brass Instruments.) 


Orchestrations for the new school year 


Acadian Songs and Dances (from “Louisi- 

ana Story”)—Thomson. Without score 
—A, $8.50; B, $14.50; C, $18.75. With 

es $12.50; B, $18; C, $22. Score, 
5. 


At Christmastide—DeLamarter. Score, 
$2.50. Orch. parts, $4.50. 


First Heart Throbs—Eilenberg. Small 
orch., $2.25; full orch., $3; symphonic 
orch., with full conductors score, $5.75. 


Five Pieces for Younger Orchestras (from 
“For Children”, Book 1)—Bartok, Play- 
time; Lullabye; Barbaric Dance; Melody; 
Rustic Festival. Full score and set of 
parts, $5. 


Folk Fantasy (based on “Down in the 
Valley” and “Skip to My Lou”)—Harris. 
Basic set, $3.50; full set, $5; full set with 
full score, $6.25. 


Girl | Left Behind Me (from “Irish Suite’”’) 
—Anderson. Symphonic orchestra—A, 
$4.50; B, $6; C, $7.50. 

Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5, 6, 7—Brahms. 
Score, $2.50. Set of parts, $6.60. 


Merry Christmas—Frangkiser. Full orch. 
and piano (cond.), $2.50. Extra farts, 
each, 25c. 


Over the Hills and Far Away—Delius. 
Without score—A, $7; B, $10.50; C, 
$12.75; with score—A, $9; B, $12.50; C, 
$14.75. 

Parsifal Good Friday Spell—Wagner. 
Score, $1.50. Set of parts, $7.50, 
Saraband—Anderson. Symphonic orch. 
—A, $3.50; B, $5; C, $6.50. 
Siboney—Lecuona. A, $4; B, $5.50; C, 
$7. 

Song of Love—arr. Isaac. A, $4; B, $5.50; 
C, $7. 

South American Overture—lIsaac. A, $4; 
B, $5.50; C, $7. 

Twas the Night Before Christmas—Darby- 
Simeone-Schoenfeld. Orch. accompani- 
ment for Fred Waring mixed chorus ar- 
rangement. Orchestration, $4.50. Con- 
ductor score (piano), 75c. 


Orchestra Folios 

Mills Concertmaster Orchestra Album— 
trans. Weaver. Cond., $1.50. Parts, 
each, 75c. 

Orchestra Is Fun—Herfuth. Cond., $1.25. 
Parts, ea., 75c. 

We Want Music—Herfuth. Cond., $1.50. 
Parts, ea., 75c. 


New Band Folios 


Bourne Band Book—arr. Schoenfeld. Con- 
ductor, $1. Parts, each, 40c. 

Christmas Time—Buchtel. Vocal ed., 
piano acc. (cond. part), 50c. Parts, each, 
40c. 

Grand Stand—Yoder. Cond. score (with 
routine), $1. Parts, each, 40c. 

Jerome Kern Concert Band Folio. .Cond., 
$1. Parts, each, 60c. 

O.K. March Folio—W alters. Cond., $1.25. 
Parts, ea., 

Our School Band Book—arr. Herfuth. For 
elementary grades. Cond., $1. Parts, 
each, 40c. 

Short and Snappy Band Folio—W alters. 
Cond., $1. Parts, each, 40c. 

Showtime Band-ette Folio—arr. Ostling. 
Cond., $1. Parts, each, 40c. 

Starting the Band—Pease. Cond., $1.50. 
Parts, ea., 50c. 

Step with Pep—arr. Heine. Cond., $1.25. 
Parts, ea., 40c. 

Streetime Band-ette Folio—arr. Ostling. 
Cond., $1. Parts, each, 40c. 

Sports Time Out Music Band Folio— 
Charles Lee Hill. Cond., $1.25. Parts, 
each, 40c. 


ANN ARBOR © CLEVELAND * COLUMBUS * DAVENPORT ¢ EVANSTON ¢ OAK PARK © OMAHA « ST. PAUL 





Entered as second-class matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois. under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright, 1951, 
by the Music Educators Nationa] Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Issued six times yearly; September-October, November-December, January, February-March 


April-May, June-July. 





Subseription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2,75; Single copies 40¢ 














Here lt Is! 
The Elementary Grade Band Book 
You've Always Wanted! 


















Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Here within the covers of one band book are fifteen 
world-famous exclusive copyrights. These compositions were the 
big successes of their day and today are still the favorites of 
millions. 

Arranged for Elementary Grades (with LARGE Notes) 
by C. Paul Herfurth, this diversified contents will prove suitable 
for all occasions in addition to providing interesting and familiar 
material for the young bandsman. 


Contents 


TI-PI-TIN 
MASQUERADE 
ANCHORS AWEIGH 
OVER THE RAINBOW 
A SONG OF OLD HAWAII 
JEANNINE (1 Dream of Lilac Time) 
sis YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
a SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN’ TO TOWN 
: I'M ALWAYS CHASING RAINBOWS 
WASHINGTON AND LEE SWING 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 
FOREVER AND EVER 
DOWN THE FIELD 
LINGER AWHILE 
YALE BOOLA 








Full Instrumentation Available 
Each Part 40c—Cohductor (Octavo Size) $1.00 
Send for FREE Bb Clarinet or Bb Cornet Part 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
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MENC 1952 Convention at Philadelphia, 
March 21-26. Music educators, general edu- 
cators and interested laymen from the city of 
Philadelphia and state of Pennsylvania, as 
well as from adjoining states, were invited to 
participate in the October 4-5 Planning Con- 
ference of the Philadelphia 1952 Convention 
Committee. The agenda for the meeting con- 
cerned matters dealing with the responsi- 
bilities of the various committee units which 
comprise the host city convention committee 
organization, as well as a discussion of the 
general program plans as presented by MENC 
President Marguerite V. Hood. 

Superintendent Louis P. Hoyer of the 
Philadelphia Public Schools and Father 
Edward M. Reilly, Superintendent of the 
Catholic Schools in the Philadelphia Arch- 
diocese, are co-general chairmen of the Con- 
vention Committee. Vice chairman is Louis 
G. Wersen, director of music in the Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, and the directing 
chairman is Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, John Waldman. 

(A hotel room reservation form will be 
found on page 50.) 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is set for 
November 11-17, 1951. The general theme is 
“Unite For Freedom.” Daily topics are Sun- 
day—Our Faith in God; Monday—Schools and 
Defense; Tuesday—Schools Keep us Free; 
Wednesday—Education for the Long Pull; 
Thursday—Teaching the Fundamentals; Fri- 
day—Urgent School Needs; Saturday—Home 
—School—Community. The National Educa- 
tion Association is preparing special helps to 
assist committees in developing their plans. 
Full information may be obtained by writing 
to Agnes Samuelson, associate director, AEW, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SINGING will hold its annual con- 
vention in Chicago on December 27, 28 and 
29. Hotel Sheraton will serve as convention 
headquarters. 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCHMANS ExX- 
POSITION is scheduled to meet in Chicago, 
Iil., May 19-24, 1952 in the International 
Amphitheatre. The purpose of the exposition 
is to aid in the planning, maintenance, and 
more effective use of church property. It is 
noted that the ministry of music will receive 
earnest attention. For full information write 
to: International Churchmans Exposition 
Corporation, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. 


U.S. NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO postponed the Third National Con- 
ference at Hunters College, New York from 
September 13 until late in January 1952. 


MID-WEST NATIONAL BAND CLINIC, 
Chicago, December 13-15. An announcement 
released early in the summer regarding the 
annual band clinic conducted by the Vander- 
cook College of Music indicates that’ there 
will again be a galaxy of conductors and mu- 
sic educators, as well as outstanding bands, 
orchestras and choruses. Among the clinic 
program participants will be Raymond F. 
Dvorak, Bernard Smith, Al. G. Wright. Dick 
Brittain, H. E. Nutt, Ralph Hale, Kenneth 
Bovee, William D. Revelli, William L. John- 
ston, Sten Halfvarson. Participating organ- 
izations will include the Territorial Staff Band 
of the Chicago Salvation Army, Plainfield (II- 
linois) Grade School Band, Vandercook Col- 
lege Band, Miami High School Band, West 
Aurora High School Mixed Choir, Christian 
Brothers Band from Memphis; Oxford (Michi- 
gan) High School Band. The general man- 
ager, as in former years, is Lee W. Petersen, 
Vandercook College of Music, 1655 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois. All ses- 
sions of the clinic will be held at the Sherman 
Hotel. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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‘THE ADVANTAGES OF the 45-rpm 

record playing system, developed by RCA 
Victor, are so popular with teachers that 
RCA Victor’s recording program is being 
expanded to include educational material 
on the superior 45-rpm records. 








on 45rpm 


RCA VICTOR 
r-Record Library for Elementary Schools 
| and “A Singing School” 


No matter whether your school has conven- 
tional 78-rpm phonographs or the new 
45-rpm record players, you can use the Rec- 
ord Library for Elementary Schools and “A 
Singing School” to create greater classroom 
interest and enrich your music program. 














RCA VICTOR 
Record Library for Elementary Schools 


A Basic Recorp LipraryY for the classroom, com- 
posed of classical, modern and contemporary music 
selected and organized for teachers by leading authorities 
in the field of educational music. 


The Library consists of 21 albums, 83 records, 370 
compositions, recorded on non-breakable 45-rpm as well 
as 78-rpm records. All albums are available separately. 
A complete set of teaching notes provides suggestions for 
use of each composition. Covers such activities as 
Rhythms; Singing; Listening; Rhythm Bands; Singing 
Games; Folk, Patriotic and Christmas Songs; Indian 
Music. Now used in thousands of schools, in all 48 states. 







EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


cs 
RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-one 


., 
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RCA VICTOR 
Albums for books of ‘‘A Singing School”’’ 


TEN ALBUMS, available separately, of RCA Victor 
Records have been recorded from material in songbooks 
of “A Singing School,” published by C. C. Birchard & 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


The albums in the series are available on the superior 
45-rpm records as well as the conventional 78-rpm. They 
provide a complete basic program of Music Education 
and Education through Music. Songbook albums are 
now obtainable for Grades 1 through 6. (Albums for 
Grades 7 and 8 available in October.) Also available are 
two albums for combined grades. Send for titles of 
albums and complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. U-55, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me additional information on 
(1) RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools, 
() “A Singing School” 


Name 





School 





Street. 
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Thor Johnson, conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
and Eric Delamarter, one of our outstanding contemporary com- 
posers, are shown looking over the GAMBLEIZED score of 
Delamarier's Cluney Suite, given its World Premiere by the 
Cincinnati Symphony under Thor Johnson. . . Mr. Johnson says: 
“tt is always a pleasure to conduct from scores which have been 
GAMBLEIZED." 





Cincinnati Symphony 


Uses GAMBLEIZING 


—the Modern Hinging Method—a most 
unique binding that adds years of preserva- 


tion to your music, at amazingly low cost. 


Many famous Orchestras and Libraries 
possessing rare, old manuscripts have 
availed themselves of this service—a serv- 
ice that is rapidly becoming a “must” for 


all music libraries, large and small. 


GAMBLEIZE to ECONOMIZE 


GAMBLEIZING—plus our “On Approval” Plan—plus our famed speed and accuracy in handling orders, 
provide the ultimate in Music Service. With—or without the Gambleized Tape—we’re here to serve you. 


OUR “ON APPROVAL” PLAN gives you the op- 


portunity to exam- 


ine single copies of music within the field of your interest. The Service on 
“What's New” in Music brings you the latest releases from the Music Of All 


Publishers. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC (CO. 2::.22%.2: 




















Eb Alto 
Saxophone 








In band music, as in everything else, there’s no 


standing still. You go forward or backwards. This 


year, go forward — faster! — with Elkhart. The 
new Elkharts are especially designed to make the 
most of young players’ ability. Better music, better 
bands! Remarkable Elkhart playing ease gives 
greater confidence, new skill. Tricky passages are 
so much easier — they sound clean and clear, tone 
is full and rich, sure on every note. That’s “profes- 
sional” quality and it takes students through 
years of advancement. Elkhart prices are still low, 
but instruments are not plentiful. See and try them 


at your Elkhart dealer’s — now! 


“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE HEART OF THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. * Elkhart, Indiana 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-one 
















A FEW OF THE IMPORTANT 
NEW FEATURES: 


Centered-Tone. More compact, closer-knit 
tone. Spreading tendency is gone. 
Superior “Speaking” Qualities. Even tones 
that often tend to “hang,” now start in- 
stantly and positively. 

Seimer Tuning. Incorporates latest Selmer 
scale improvements and famous Selmer 
precision scale spacing. 

Improved Dynamic Range. Plays from the 
merest breath to a resounding fortissimo 
with complete “centering” of the tonal 
quality throughout every dynamicshading. 
Superb Selmer Mechanism. Satin smooth key 
action that feels like part of your fingers 
—the beautifully balanced keys that are 
a Selmer tradition. 

Lifetime Construction. All key mechanism 
is Power-Hammered — forged cold from 
Selmer Lifetime metal to give super 
strength and long-lasting qualities. 
Choice Grenadilla Body. Carved from se- 
lected Mozambique Grenadilla logs, aged 
and seasoned by time-tested Selmer meth- 
ods. Highly polished bore. 

Selmer Mechanism Features. Self-aligning 
bridge key eliminates key ap when 
assembling instrument. Selmer style posi- 
tive locks on all stressed posts. 
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heralding 
a great new 
era in clarinet 


artistry ae 





CENTERED-TONE MODEL 


Twelve years of intensive research now bring 
you the magnificent Selmer (Paris) Centered-Tone 
Model Clarinet. 


The new C-T model brings you a more compact tone, 
beautifully centered around a core of intense 

tonal color. Undesirable spreading has been completely 
eliminated. Tonal emission is vastly more 

uniform throughout all registers. 


Play the Selmer C-T Model! Compare it with any 
other clarinet in the world, including the finest 
‘vintage’ model Selmers. We sincerely believe you'll 
agree that the Selmer C-T Model is the clarinet 

you must have for your own personal use. 


Ask to try the C-T model at your Selmer dealer’s. 
Or, write for free Centered-Tone descriptive Brochure. 
Address Dept J-91 


Selmer. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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YOU can build a far better horn section 
in your school band or orchestra if you'll 












ZALZER B. 


FRENCH HORNS 


Progressive music educators from coast to coast 
agree on the swing to Zalzer Bd French horns. It’s 
a practical and successful means of training begin- 
ners into competent and enthusiastic performers. 
Records show that there has been steady improve- 
ment in the musical performance of every organi- 
zation where the change to Zalzer Bb French horns 
has been made. Here are some of the reasons why: 


1 The ZALZER Bb Horn is easier blowing, more 
responsive, more comfortable to play than the 
F Horn 


2 The beginner more quickly develops a good 
embouchure on Bb Horn and more easily main- 
tains it 

3 Tonal production is easier and more reliable 
than with F Horn 


4 The more brilliant Bb Horn tone carries better, 
is more clearly heard whether in solo or large 
ensembles both indoors and in the open 


5 Not only is it more effective musically, the 
Bb Horn is actually fun to play—an important 
factor to consider when you're dealing with 
young musicians 


6 Zalzer Bb Horns are built from brass of 
special formula and temper—very thin, extreme- 
ly: t—designed in a compact, easily han- 
died model that makes playing truly a pleasure. 





THE FRED GRETSCH CO., Dept. MEJ——9 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMA- 
TION ON NEW SIMPLIFIED FRENCH 
HORN TEACHING METHODS — 


Rush me your detailed information on Simplified Teaching Methods 


i i for Zal Bb French Horns together with a price list. 
as outlined by leading school pub- ‘or Zalzer 9 p 


lications— MAIL COUPON TODAY! | 








With these methods and the new Name a 

Zalzer Bb French Horn it is possi- 

ble for you to build up—dquickly School ; ee en 
and easily—a better horn section 

in your school band or orchestra. City ___State. 
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Important Works 
Now Available 


—Symphony Orchestra— 


BACH-WEINER 
BEETHOVEN 


BIZET 
BRAHMS 


DVORAK 
GOLDMARK 
HANDEL-WALCHA 
HAYDN 
HUMPERDINCK 
REZNICEK 
SCHUBERT 
SIBELIUS 


VIVALDI-FORTNER 
WAGNER 


WIENIAWSKI 


Henry Cowell 
J. C. F, Fischer (Keith Wilson) 


A. Guilmant (A. D. Schmutz) 
Paul Hindemith 

Gerald Kechley 

John Klein 

Healey Willan 


TOCCATA & FUGUE in C 
CORIOLANUS, OVERTURE 
EGMONT, OVERTURE 

PROMETHEUS, OVERTURE 
SYMPHONY No. | in C 

3 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 5-6-7 
6 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 11-16 
5 HUNGARIAN DANCES, No. 17-21 
SYMPHONY No. 2 in d minor 
RUSTIC WEDDING SYMPHONY 

12 ORGAN CONCERTOS 
SYMPHONY No. 16 in G (Oxford) 
HANSEL AND GRETEL, DREAM PANTOMINE 
DONNA DIANA, OVERTURE 
SYMPHONY No. 7 in C 

FINLANDIA 

KARELIA SUITE 

6 FLUTE CONCERTOS 

GOOD FRIDAY SPELL 

SIEGFRIED'S DEATH AND FUNERAL MARCH 
THE RIDE OF THE VALKYRIES 
VIOLIN CONCERTO No. 2 in d minor 


for 


BAND 


LITTLE CONCERTO, for piano & band 

*LE JOURNAL du PRINTEMPS, Suite No. 3 
*ALLEGRO VIVACE, from ORGAN SONATA in 

D, Op. 50 

*SYMPHONY in Bb for CONCERT BAND 
SUITE FOR CONCERT BAND 
*TEN MORE DAYS TILL SCHOOL IS OUT 
*ROYCE HALL SUITE 


*(in process for Fall availability) 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th Street 


New York 19, N. Y. 


SEND FOR LATEST CATALOGUES 
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AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER. Congratu- 
lations to the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation and to Editor Theodore M. Finney 
on the first two issues of the new MTNA 
official magazine. Its distinctive and digni- 
fied format, excellent content and general 
readability augur well for the future of the 
“American Music Teacher’’—a fitting name 
for the mouthpiece and forum of the veteran 
U.S. music teachers’ organization. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS 
OF MUSIC announces two new bulletins 
which may be ordered from Burnet C. Tuthill, 
secretary, NASM, 1822 Overton Park Ave., 
Memphis 12, Tenn.: (1) Bulletin 30, 7th Sup- 
plement to the List of Books on Music, cov 
ering publications of 1949-50. Priced at 55 
cents including postage. The original bock 
list plus the six supplements may be ordered 
for $1.35 postage prepaid; or the complete 
set including all supplements for $1.90 postage 
prepaid. (2) Bulletin 31, Solo Literature for 
Wind Instruments. Price 30 cents postage 
prepaid. 


PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN IN- 
DIAN MUSIC through disc and tape record- 
ings of 3,500 cylinders made in the early part 
of the century—commonly known as the 
Smithsonian-Densmore Collection—is made 
possible by a grant from Mrs, Eleanor Steele 
Reese. The fund also provides for the issu- 
ance of a series of long-playing records de- 
voted to different American Indian tribes. 
“Songs of the Chippewa” is the first of these 
records, which is now available from the Re- 
cording Laboratory of the Library of Con- 
gress. Also available is a catalog of folk 
music of the United States and Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, which may be obtained from 
the Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress for ten cents. 


SCHOOLS IN ACTION is the title of a 
four-page paper published four times during 
the school year by the Dallas (Texas) In- 
dependent School District. The May number, 
devoted to the creative and recreative arts, is 
of particular significance to music educators. 


EMB GUIDE. The 1951-52 edition of the 
Educational Music Bureau’s catalog is suf- 
ficiently distinctive in scope of content, read- 
ability and attractiveness to warrant special 
mention here, Founded by the late Guy 
Hoover some thirty-six years ago, Educational 
Music Bureau Incorporated has become one 
of the outstanding service institutions in the 
field of music education—service which is 
recognized by the many publishers for whom 
the EMB is an important distribution outlet. 
The catalog listings are classified under four 
broad headings with sub-divisions: Instru- 
mental Music, Text Books and Literature, 
Choral Music, and Equipment and Supplies. 
Profusely illustrated; portions in two colors. 
86 pages and cover, with self-contained order 
forms. Can be secured from Educational Mu- 
sic Bureau, Inc., 30 East Adams Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois. 


“HOW TO BUY BAND UNIFORMS” is 
the title of a talk sponsored by the National 
Association of Uniform Manufacturers and 
presented at the 1951 MENC Division Con- 
ventions. Now in printed form, the material 
may be procured from the main office of the 
Association, which is located at 112 E. 19th 
St., New York City. 





FUTURE FIDDLERS OF ALABAMA, One 
of the marks of the upsurge of interest in 
string instruction is the annual meeting of 
Future Fiddlers on the campus of Alabama 
Coliege at Montevallo. The first of these an- 
nual sessions was held in 1949. The past year 
more than 100 violin pupils from first through 
sixth grade attended the session. Director of 
the activity is Miss Claire Ordway, who is 
shown in the picture with three of the young 
violinists: Virginia Williams, Mary Thornton, 
and Denny Elliott. 
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TROMBONE 
© Precision-fit slide needs no breaking in. e Extreme high and low registers especially easy to play. 
@ Scale positions checked by stroboscopic equipment. e Liberal use of nickel silver adds beauty and durability. 
@ Every tone clean, clear, and free-blowing. © Gladstone type case supplied. 


The trombone you've long dreamed of is here at last! The Buescher No. 412 "400" Trombone — ready for 

you after years of intensive work. Skilled craftsmen created it, foremost instrumentalists in concert and popular music 
fields approved it—a trombone so precision designed and accurately fitted that it plays cleanly, freely, easily in 
every register! One-piece nickel silver piston, one-piece bearing brass outside slide—with scale posi- 

tions of flawless accuracy. Large bore— 7! inch bell-— permits the full, rich tone so 
widely demanded today. Many, many other features of physical and musical beauty. 


See them, try them in the new Buescher “400” Trombone at your dealers — now! 






Trademark Registered 
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PUESCHER MADE BY MASTERS | PLAYED BY ARTISTS 
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BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. x 
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Valuable Sources of 
Christmas Program Material 


& 
Christmas 
its Carols, Customs and Legends 


ZN Contains over 75 carols — those most 
% Often sung, many not so familiar and 
4 some quite uncommon. All are arranged 
for mixed voices by Ruth Heller. 
In addition to the carols, there is authen- 
tic, interesting information about the ori- 
gin of the customs, traditions and sym- 
bols of Christmas. Beautiful legends are 
retold. 
Exquisite symbolic cover in full color. 


60 Cents 
4 


Noels with Descants 








Fresh new beauty is added to twenty lovely carols by means 
of splendid descants. The arrangements may be sung by the 
mixed chorus or two-part treble group. Will add zest and 
color to your Christmas program. 


50 Cents 


Lal 


The Christmas Carolers’ Book 
in Song and Story 


Over fifty of the world’s best-loved carols. With each is an 
interesting and instructive historical sketch. Most of the ar- 
rangements are for mixed voices. 


50 Cents 


For complete descriptions and contents of these and 
other Christmas books and Octavos, see our catalog. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
Publishers of Better Music 
434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago 5 














Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 
with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. Dormitories. 10 acre campus. 


Address Dept. S., Highland Ave, & Oak St., C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Cincinnati 19, Ohio 











a a a 
Wm. S. Aaynes Co. 


FLUTES: SILVER ——- GOLD — PLATINUM 


108 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE STU- 
DENT CHAPTER 207. The picture on page 
68 was made at the second annual tea of 
Chapter 207, Sacramento, California, honoring 
supervising teachers and principals from schools 
in which members had done their cadet teach- 
ing during the year. The superintendent and 
director of music, teachers and principals of 
the Sacramento schools were invited to the 
reception. Shown in the picture is Guy West, 
president of Sacramento State College offering 
congratulations to Darryl Mayfield, president 
of MENC Student Chapter 207. Others in 
the picture, left to right, are: Carolina 
Giordana, Alice Hancock, Hazel Bell, and 
Baxter M. Geeting, chairman of the Division 
of Humanities and Fine Arts. Paschal Monk 
is faculty sponsor. 


EMPHASIS ON STRINGS. An increasing 
number of educational institutions throughout 
the country are giving special attention to the 
development of the string program, from 
elementary school through college. The pic- 
ture on page 68, made at the Untfversity of 
Kentucky, Lexington, last season shows Thor 
Johnson, Conductor of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and a group of participants 
in the Kentucky String Festival. 

Perhaps some readers of these paragraphs 
will remember that not so many years ago 
Thor Johnson was one of the student players 
who helped the National High School Orches- 
tra gain distinction. There are many other 
persons now in the field of music teaching, 
performance or conducting, who look back to 
those days of inspiration when the National 
High School Orchestra was creating nation- 
wide attention. This item—one of many which 
appear from time to time without such identi- 
fication—should be noted for its implied trib- 
ute to the founder of the National High School 
Orchestra, Joseph E. Maddy. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. The Buescher 
Band Instrument Company, at the recent con- 
vention of the National Association of Music 
Merchants, in observance of the Buescher 
Golden Anniversary, distributed an interesting 
book, “It Happened Fifty Years Ago.’’ Both 
the people and the events covered in this little 
book, as well as contemporary Americana, are 
familiar to old-timers and interesting to those 
not so old in the field. Copies may be ob- 
tained by addressing Buescher Band Instru- 
ment Company, Elkhart, Indiana. In the pic- 
turé on page 68 your first attention may be 
attracted by Throckmorton and Lulu Belle, 
who occupied important posts in the Buescher 
convention quarters at the Palmer House. 
Lulu Belle wore a dress which had been made 
for Lillian Gish for a period movie. Throck- 
morton wore a mustache which was made 
purposely for him, The other figures in the 
picture are important too: Left to right: 
W. W. (“Doc’’) Wagner, Robert H. Helfrick, 
Lee Hickle. 





THE COVER PICTURE 








ANOTHER USE FOR A FOOTBALL STA- 
DIUM. The picture on the cover was ex- 
tracted from a rather remarkable photograph 
showing in miniature the faces of more than 
3,000 children selected from fifth and sixth 
grades of the Mobile, Alabama, public schools 
for the annual festival. Nearly 10,000 per- 
sons attended the festival which has grown 
from a very small beginning only a few years 
ago. Lewis L. Stookey, past president of the 
MENC Southern Division, is director of music 
education in the Mobile Public Schools. 
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The superiority* of forged keys has long been recognized. 
Only the high cost of machinery and dies prohibits 
universal adoption of this admittedly stronger, 


trouble-free mechanism. 


Noblet now offers the SUPERFORGED key...a 
revolutionary improvement over all previous known 
methods of forging. Where ordinary forging may require 
but two or three hammer operations, the Noblet 
SUPERFORGED key undergoes as many as ¢#em separate 


eee The result is a key of amazing 


hardness afid: strength ...a mechanism that stays 


in perfect ‘Adjustment month-in, month-out. 
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“Noblet 


MAISON FONDEE 
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* Forged keys will stand greater stress 

than ordinary cast keys, and if over- 

strained will bend rather than break. 

Forged keys are readily malleable, 

and if broken can be soldered like 

new. It is not necessary to “guar- 
antee” a forged key. 


Buffed to a natural finish, forged 
keys have the pleasant feel of fine 
silver — they are never slippery to 
the touch. Nor can defects be hidden. 
A forged key is as sound as it looks! 


wll late ied mle 


NOBLET AND NORMANDY (PRODUCT OF NOBLET) WOODWINDS ARE MADE 
IN FRANCE AND DISTRIBUTED BY G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. 
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New! 


VISUAL AIDS 
for TEACHING — 


e CORNET — e TROMBONE — 


TRUMPET BARITONE 
e CLARINET e FLUTE a 


e VIOLIN e CELLO 
e DRUMS e FRENCH HORN 





Eight 35 mm. Filmstrips, each with 
a Teaching Guide, comprise Pan- 
American's newest VISUAL AID 


for Music Educators and Music 
Students. Prepared by experts! een ie yt snes 
NG 


SAVE your time...help students learn faster — easier, indi- 
vidually or by groups. This step-by-step visual method of in- 
struction, produced by the Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
University of Nebraska, makes a quick and lasting impression 
on all students. Each filmstrip has an accompanying manual, 
which may be used as written or as a guide for the teacher's 
remarks. Mail coupon for complete information and prices. 
THREE MUSIC REFERENCE BOOKS YOU SHOULD HAVE 
"The Story of Musical Instruments,” 360 pages, 6” x 9” with hard 
cover... the “Band and Orchestra Handbook,’’ 148 pages, 6” x 
9” with hard cover... and the NEW "Handbook for Beginning 
and Advanced Rhythm Bands’’—50 pages on what to do and 
how to do it. Write for free folder describing these and other 
tested school music teaching helps. Mail coupon today. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


PAN-AMERICAN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C. G. CONN Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana, Department 913 
C) Please mail free VISUAL AIDS folder. 


C) Please mail free folder on THREE BOOKS and other tested music 
teaching helps. 
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Name : - 
Address a 


City, County, State ” 7 


School Position . — _ 


f-—---------- 













Jwo Pianos — Four Hands 
THE BAT 


A fantasy from Johann Strauss’ 
DIE FLEDERMAUS 


by Pierre Luboshutz 
Introduced to the public by Mr. Luboshutz 
and his wife Genia Nemenoff 


Price $3.00 per set 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 119 West 40th StreetNEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES elected Joseph A. 
Fischer of J. Fischer & Bro., president at the 
annual meeting in June. Arthur A, Hauser, 
G. Ricordi & Company, the retiring president 
automatically becomes vice-president. Ralph 
Satz, Chappell and Co., Inc., New York City, 
was elected treasurer. Donald H. Gray, the 
H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York City, and 
Amy W. Klingmann succeed themselves as 
secretary and administrative secretary, respec- 
tively. 

New directors elected: A. Walter Kramer, 
Galaxy Music Corp., New York City; 
William Arthur Reilly, McLaughlin & Reilly 
Co., Boston; C. A. Foy, Theodore Presser 
Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa.; and Mack Stark, 
Mills Music, Inc., New York City. Directors 
whose terms did not expire are: Mr. Fischer; 
Guy Freeman, Leeds Music Corp., New York 
City; Mr. Gray; Edwin L. Gunther, Schroeder 
& Gunther, Inc., Rhinebeck, N.Y.; Mr. Haus- 
er; Nelson Jansky, C. C. Birchard Co., re- 
tiring vice-president; Bernard A. Kohn, Elkan- 
Vogel Company, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; Roy 
Nerhood, G. Schirmer, Inc., New York City; 
J. Tatian Roach, Music Publishers’ Holding 
Corp., New York; Mr. Satz; John F, Seng- 
stack, Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; and William Sniffin, Harold Flammer, 
Inc., New York City. 

Election of the new president, Mr, Fischer, 
took place on the thirtieth anniversary of the 
election to the same office of his father, the 
late George Fischer. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSIC 
MERCHANTS, INC. elected the following 
officers at its Trade Show and Convention in 
Chicago, July 16-19: president—Ray 5S. Er- 
landson, San Antonio, Tex.; vice-president— 
Harry E. Callaway, San Diego, Calif.; secre- 
tary—Thomas J. Holland, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; treasurer—Ben F. Duvall, Chicago, 
lll.; board chairman—Hugh W. Randall, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; executive secretary— 
William R. Gard, Chicago, Ill. The board of 
directors reappointed E. R. McDuff, Detroit, 
to the post of NAMM trustee to the American 
Music Conference. 


DR. O. E. VAN DOREN, composer of “On 
lowa”, died in St. Louis at the home of his 
son Howard on July 17 at the age of 70 after 
a lingering illness. Although a practicing 
dentist for five years after graduating in 1906 
from the State University of lowa, Dr. Van 
Doren became director of the University Band 
in 1911, a post which he held for twenty- 
eight years. During this period he endeared 
himself to hundreds of University bandsmen, 
many of whom are now members of the music 
education profession. Prior to retirement he 
spent nine years at Madison, South Dakota, 
where he directed the Municipal Band and 
Chorus in addition to the band at Eastern 
State Normal School. “Van,” as he was af- 
fectionately called by his many friends, is 
survived by his wife, Bess, and son, Howard, 
who is on leave of absence from his Beau- 
mont High School instrumental music position 
in St. Louis to direct a Marine Corps Band 


in service, 





J. J. WEIGAND and family had Elkhart, 
Indiana on their summer itinerary, Here 
they are seen in the French horn assembly 
department of the Conn factory watching 
John Sigsbee use a soft soldering process in 
mounting a French horn slide onto a valve. 
Left to right: Sigsbee, Mrs. Weigand, 
Francis Joe Weigand, Judy Weigand, Mr. 
Weigand and Frank Reed, Conn promotion 
manager. Mr. Weigand is editor of Kansas 
MEA’s Music Review, National Chairman of 
the MENC Junior H.S. Curriculum Committee. 
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in America’s schools, too! 


Awarded 1951 Fashion 
Academy Gold Medal 





{2 worLo J Famous webster- chicago | 
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Fine Webster-Chicago manual Fonograf 


Here's the one quality manual that’s equipped with every 
feature to give you top performance withall three speed records 


in all three sizes. Balanced tone arm and light needle pressure 
helps expensive records last longer. Big 4 x 6 speaker and 
top quality amplifier provide excellent tone. Full range tone 
and vdlume controls. Durable burgundy leatherette case. 





new [[Jeb-Cor 
TAPE RECORDER 


Ideal in performance and price for 
school work WEB*COR is a wonderful 
teaching aid for band, orchestra or other 
school musical rehearsals. This fine quality 
magnetic recorder operates easily, yet re- 
cords and plays back with professional-like 
fidelity. Compare these WEBeCOR features: 


@ Recordsand playsin vide excellent tone. 


both directions. 

@ 3 speeds in both di- 
rections... 3%, 7% 
and “fast.” 


e Two recording 
heads and two 
motors. 


e Records for two 








.Matched Webster-Chicago Disk- 
changer Amplifier Combination 


Nothing finer in this price range for 
performance and fidelity! Automati- 
cally plays all three speed records, all 
three sizes with one of the finest 
record changing mechanisms ever 
developed. 

The high fidelity Amplifier has a 
large 10-inch P.M. speaker and 
push-pull amplifier to give records 
realistic, life-like tone. Full range 
tone and volume controls. Both units 
have strong leatherette cases. 


WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


See the complete line of Webster-Chicago Fonografs and magnetic Recorders 
at your local Webster-Chicago dealer or send coupon below for free literature. 








WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. MEJ-1 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 


Please send me complete information on 


(.] Webster-Chicago Fonografs 
] Webster-Chicago WEB*COR Tape Recorder 














@ Exceptional high fi- ” N ee —- 
delity amplifer and hours on one 7’ reel. ame___.______ __ 
6-inch speaker pro- e@ UL approved. Schoot__ 
Address ; 
City State. 
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A Child Is Born Of Mary (Waterhouse & 
SEE cenckoedsevecereensawes ‘ 
Christmas Bells (Longfellow & McCollin). .25 
Falan-Tiding (Tyrolese Carol) (Bell).... .15 
Four Carols (Optional Celesta) (Mellers) .25 
Sleigh Ride (Parish & Anderson-Edwards) .25 
The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn (Howard).... .25 
SATB 
A Red-Bird In A Green Tree (Harris).... .25 
As Joseph Was A-Walkin’ (Strom-Harris) .15 
Bells Over Bethlehem (Palestinian 
Christmas Caro!) (Shure) .......... .20 
Bethlehem Road (The Christmas Prayer) 
(White & Greenlund) .............. .20 
Christmas Day (Traditional German Tune) 
PE isnchidepnge greene canoe .20 
Christmas Folk Song (Reese & Lynn- 
DE “tecevavaneceeetenaeta wna 5 
He Came All So Still (Strom-Harris)... .15 
He Shall Feed His Flock Like A Shepherd 
(from “The Messiah”) (Handel-Scholin) .20 
In A Manger (with Soprano Solo, SSA 
Echo Choir) (Senob) ............-. 25 
Shepherds Of Old (Scholin) ......... 15 
Sleigh Ride (Parish & Anderson-Edwards) .25 
The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn (Howard).... .25 
What Child Is This (Old English Carol) 
PL ¢WEethashdniseiteuscroucds -20 
Yuletide Overture (lang) ............. 28 
(Band Arr. Available) 


THE CARPENTER’S SON 
Ten Choral Anthems for 
Treble Voices (SSA) with 
Piano or Organ Accompaniment 
by R. DEANE SHURE 
Depicting interesting episodes in the life of 
The Holy Carpenter. Choir may sing each 
number individually or in entirety as a 
cantata. Price 1.00 
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NEWLY PUBLISHED WORKS 








A CHRISTMAS eestivat 


An inspiring and majestic symphonic band transcription in colorful instrumental contrasts = 
of the beloved Christmas favorites: Joy To The World, Deck The Hall With Boughs Of Holly, 
God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen, Good King Wenseslas, Hark! The Herald Angels Sing, Silent 
Night, Jingle Bells, closing with a brilliant development of O Come All Ye Faithful (Adeste =: 
Fidelis) and Joy To The World. es 
Recorded by Arthur Fiedler & the Boston “Pops” Orchestra (Victor 12-1289). 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 


YULETIDE Overture »y Pxui 5. tanc 


A bright arrangement for Band and Optional Chorus of Jingle Bells, Adeste Fidelis, God 
Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen, Silent Night. One SATB part is included in each bandstration. 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 Extra SATB Parts .25 each 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS fantasy 


by HENRY SOPKIN 


An appealing fantasy of such Christmas Carols as Joy To The World, Silent Night, West- 


minister Carol, O Come All Ye Faithful. 
Set A 2.50 





Set B 4.00 Set C 6.50 





SLEIGH RIDE +y nov anosson 


Gay and picturesque with an abundance of rich melody and twinkling huntor — A must for % 
Band and Orch. Recorded by Leroy Anderson (Decca), Arthur Fiedler -(Victor) and © 
L. Castellucei and Band (Capitol). = 

Set B 5.00 


Full 4.00 Set A 3.50 
BAND Symph. 6.00 ORCH. Set C 6.50 


LEROY ANDERSON’S 














C\y 
“way THE BIG TRILL 


by Paul Nero — arr. Philip J. Lang 





A fast alla breve novelty for band featuring the Trill in the wood- 


wind section in conjunction with interesting and rhythmic contrasts 


Full Band 5.50 Symph. Band 7.50 


LONDON PAGEANT 


by George Melachrino — arr. Philip J. Lang 
A brilliant processional in four-four march style with colorful con- 
trasts between woodwind and brass sections and a tuneful melodic 
strain in the Trio. 


Full Band 6.00 


THE WHISTLING BOBBY 


by Pete Alman — arr. Philip J. Lang 
A sprite, musical novelty featuring a captivating melodic strain for 
the piccolo. Replete with bright instrumental variances. 
Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.00 


SUNNYLAND Overture 


by Joseph Olivadoti 
An opening majestic theme in 4/4 time leads into a beautiful 
andante minor melody. Then a waltz followed by a sparkling allegro 
closing with an impressive grandioso in 6/8 meter. 
Full Band 6.00 Symph. Band 8.00 


Symph. Band 8.00 





MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
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from “THE IRISH SUITE” 
A picturesque orchestral setting of this Irish Folk Song. Anderson 
shows unusual imagination in his varied treatment of the jaunty 
melody. Recorded by Arthur Fiedler (Victor Album DM 1348). 
Set A 4.50 Set B 6.00 Set C 7.50 


Melodious waltz depicting an imaginary cat dancing to a graceful 
melody constructed on the meowing of a cat. Recorded by Leroy 
Anderson (Decca 16005). 

Set A 3.00 Set C 6.00 


SARABAND 


An unusual treatment of an old classical dance containing typical 

examples of Anderson’s modern style. Recorded by Leroy Ander- 

son (Decca 16006). 
Set A 3.50 


Set B 4.50 


Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 








BUBBLE, BUBBLE, BUBBLE (Pink Champagne) 


by Robert Wright & Geo. Forrest — arr. Philip J. Lang 
An orchestral number of lively and sparkling rhythmic interest with 
delightful melodic strains. A refreshing program piece. 
Set A 3.50 Set B 5.00 Set C 6.50 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Chicago 4 e Los Angeles 14 
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Your school 





can own this great 





No longer is a fine organ the exclusive 
prize of large or heavily endowed schools. 


Combining economy of modern elec- 


tronics with traditional principles of 


organ tone production, Wurlitzer now 
builds a superb organ to satisfy every 
musical and budget requirement. 

New Model 25 illustrated is the finest 
electronic organ ever built—acclaimed 
by leading symphony orchestras—yet 
still in a price range for schools! 

Here is one more magnificent instru- 


ment by Wurlitzer to swell the heart of 


=_ 


Model 25 Organ 


WuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Great Name 





THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY, NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YOR? 


“How 30 Businessmen Made a School 
Organ Possible.” The story of how one 
school’s dream came true. 

“The Story of the Electronic Organ” — 
24-page booklet. 

Full information on Wurlitzer’s com- 
plete line of electronic organs in all 
price ranges. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
Dept. J-9, North Tonawanda, New York 
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: ; Name 
young America... to make possible high per 
school organ instruction . . . to enhance ames 
choir and orchestra work . “ and add in- City il 
spiration to your own teaching career. Sh IONE LOE AEA LEE ONS 1 

PARIS U & A FRANCE 
* a 7 
REEDS s REED-MAKING EQUIPMENT * CANE 


Endorsed by band directors and woodwind instructors at the nation's leading 
universities, U.F.A. reeds are offered to you on the basis of satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. You cannot afford to pass this offer by. 


LIST PRICES 


Per Dozen: Clarinet 


Each: Oboe 


$2.40 Alto Clarinet 
Alto saxophone $3.00 Tenor Saxophone 
$1.25 English Horn 


$3.00 Bass Clarinet $4.80 
$4.20 Baritone $4.80 
$1.35 Bassoon $1.50 


Liberal discount to schools. Write now for complete price list. 


ROBERT D. GILBERT Exclusive Distributor 


1244 So. Orange Dr., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 





1518 So. Crest Drive 
Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
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SINGING 
IN HARMONY 


Sucth Book nm 


PITTS-GLENN-WATTERS 


Our Singing World 


The New Series that Is Winning Widespread Adoption 





OUR SINGING WORLD now 
includes 


The Kindergarten Book 

The First-Grade Book 

Singing As We Play (Primer !) 
Singing All the Day (Primer I!) 
Singing, >n Our Way (Grade 2) 
Singing and Rhyming (Grade 3) 
Singing Every Day (Grade 4) 
Singing Together (Grade 5) 
Singing in Harmony (Grade 6) 


Teaching Suggestions and 
Piano Accompaniments 
Records for Kindergarten — 

Grade 5 


Other materials in preparation 





Gay, colorful books with songs that sing themselves — 
no wonder children, music supervisors, and teachers love 
Our Singing World. But more than this, this modern 
music program for the elementary grades brings you the 
developmental method — a new, natural method by 
which children not only learn music but respond to it. 


Singing in Harmony continues two-part and intro- 
duces three-part singing with a wide variety of vital, sing- 
able material. Some songs are arranged for instruments 
and some have auto-harp chords indicated. Special 
features are the stories and samples of the work of Bee- 
thoven and Schubert and the selections from Peer Gynt. 


Write for more information. 


Ginn and Company 


Home Office: Boston 
New York 11 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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E HAVE been prone to think of international un- 

derstanding as something which benefits other 

folks in other countries, and not as something 
which we ourselves need first if we are really sincere 
about the friendly interest we have repeatedly declared 
for our neighbors. 

More and more, however, music education classes and 
performing groups are being used as media for inter- 
preting and teaching international understanding, There 
is also an increasing awareness on the part of general 
educators and national and international organizations of 
the potentiality of the music education medium in teach- 
ing international understanding. 

Probably one of the finest illustrations of this point is 
the Second International School Music Project of the 
American Junior Red Cross, which is being sponsored 
in cooperation with the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, a Department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The project involves the preparation of albums of 
music recordings by boys and girls in elementary, junior 
and senior high schools in the United States for distribu- 
tion by the American Junior Red Cross to Junior Red 
Cross members in other countries. In 1949, when the 
First International School Music Project of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross in cooperation with the MENC 
was initiated, over 1,000 albums were prepared and dis- 
tributed, and were received overseas with enthusiasm, 
interest and appreciation. The organization plan at that 
time was such that a limited number of schools in the 
United States participated in the project. The plans set 
up for the operation of the Second International School 
Music Project provide for a much broader participation. 
All schools which are members of the Junior Red Cross 
in Red Cross chapter areas undertaking the project, will 
have an opportunity to offer music groups for participa- 
tion in the project. Organization machinery for the 
operation of the project has been set up through joint 
committees of the American Junior Red Cross and the 
Music Educators National Conference—organized on 
both a national and regional basis. Complete information 
regarding participation in the project is available through 
local Red Cross chapters. 

Such a project is of value to the acceleration of the 
music education program in participating schools, It 
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gives impetus to this part of. general education through 
the opportunity to perform, one of the important aspects 
of a music education program. It gives our boys and 
girls a chance to send to boys and girls in other countries 
recordings of themselves playing and singing in their 
school groups. In this sense it is Music, the Universal 
Language, in action. 

However, something far more important and far- 
reaching than the mere playing and singing of the music 
by our boys and girls should be involved. What can be 
involved is the use of music—and our music education 
groups—in teaching international understanding to our- 
selves. This should be first. Then comes the contribu- 
tion to international understanding among other peoples. 
If the project demonstrates or communicates no more 
than the technical excellence of the music groups, or the 
superior quality of the music performed, it will fall far 
short of its fundamental purpose. 

Here is a project which is truly “grass roots” in con- 
cept. Such a project properly administered and chan- 
neled and regarded by teachers and administrators as an 
opportunity for teaching international understanding will 
contribute significantly to the total effort of world friend- 
ship. Administrators and music teachers in our schools 
must utilize the opportunity the project affords. To do 
so the project rightfully belongs to the whole school and 
the school community, and not alone to the music edu- 
cators and the boys and girls who perform. Every 
school which offers groups for participation can use the 
project as the focal point or basis of a unit on interna- 
tional understanding. Teachers and students in lan- 
guage classes can contribute ; those concerned with social 
studies are obviously a part of the activity. The art and 
photography interests of schools will be important con- 
tributors to materials which will be prepared to accom- 
pany the recordings. The science and audio-visual 
experts in the schools should be called upon to contribute 
to questions pertaining to acoustics in connection with 
the making of recordings. And so on—throughout the 
many other departments of the school. And the com- 
munity whose children and school are involved should 
know about the project and its objective. In fact, it is 
possible to use the project to stimulate interest in com- 
munity activities pertaining to international understand- 
ing. The thought should be borne in mind by all persons 
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that the project and the actual recordings should serve 
two purposes: One, a means of increasing interest and 
awareness in every school and community of the impor- 
tance of international understanding, and two, a means 
of interpreting American life and American people to 
school children in New Zealand or Greece or Ireland or 
V enezuela. 

The American Junior Red Cross and the MENC 
officials,.both national and regional, who are responsible 
for the operation of the project, are fully aware of the 
responsibilities and opportunities inherent in the under- 
taking. The broad international program of the Red 
Cross is well known to every reader of these lines. For 
over ten years the MENC, in its continuing program, 
has endeavored to cooperate with other organizations, 
both governmental and non-governmental, in the devel- 
opment of friendly interest among peoples of the world. 
The current project with the American Junior Red 
Cross, therefore, is a part of and continuation of the 
total program of international relations of the MENC. 
The MENC welcomes this latest opportunity to cooper- 
ate with the American Junior Red Cross so that the 
Second International School Music Project will con- 
tribute in the United States to a better understanding of 
peoples of other countries, and, in other countries, to a 
better understanding of our people—of our boys and 
girls and of school and community life in the United 
States. VANETT LAWLER 


Peter Dykema and the National Anthem 


HOUSANDs of children and adults throughout the 
| United States have responded to the inspiring 

leadership of Peter Dykema in the rendition of 
our National Anthem. Music educators who attended 
the Eastern Conference breakfast in Atlantic City, April 
29, 1951, will not forget the singing of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner”—an occasion that proved to be Mr. 
Dykema’s last appearance before the Conference in the 
role of leader. There, as was his wont, he took a few 
moments to establish a fitting mood by discussing the 
Anthem briefly. Following the singing it was suggested 
that Mr. Dykema send to the JouRNAL a draft of his in- 
troductory remarks. It was agreed that the publication 
of the statement would be accompanied by a reproduc- 
tion of the Service Version of the National Anthem in 
the key of A-flat. A few days later probably the last 
thing he did for the MENC was to provide the manu- 
script from which the text on page 20 is taken. The 
manuscript came to the headquarters office at almost the 
same time as the telegram giving the news of his death. 


Congress Action on TV of Vital 
Concern to Music Educators 

He Unitep States SENATE is concerned with the 
7 quality of television programs. Senator McFar- 

land of Arizona is conducting hearings on legisla- 
tion proposing six months to one year “freeze” in the 
assignment of new television frequencies pending a 
study of means to make TV programs of greater public 
benefit. 

A companion bill, sponsored by Senator Benton of 
Connecticut and three other senators, would create a na- 
tional advisory board of distinguished citizens to work 
with the Federal Communications Commission in defin- 
ing public service standards for commercial stations. 

The president and the national TV chairman of the 
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Music Educators National Conference, in response to a 
letter from Senator Benton, have commended his action 
regarding commercial and educational TV, and pledged 
active support. Endorsement has been given to three 
important issues he has brought before the Senate for 


study : 

(1) Consideration of the adequacy of FCC tentative allotment 
of channels for educational stations (209 educational channel 
— were tentatively assigned by the FCC in March, 
951 

(2) Steps which the Congress might take to assist or stimu- 
late the financing of educational TV stations. 

(3) Consideration of public service standards for commercial 
stations. For example, should the Congress attempt to spell out 
more precisely the meaning of the “public interest, convenience, 
and necessity” it now asks license applicants to serve? Should 
Congress require that a fixed percentage of time, at good hours, 
be devoted to public service and educational programs ? 


Members of the Music Educators National Conference 
are urged to express their convictions on these vital 
issues by writing to Honorable William Benton, U. S. 
Senate, Washington, D. C. RICHARD C. BERG 


Note: Mr. Berg is national chairman of the Television division of the 
MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids in Music Education. 


MENC Dues Advance 


HE ONE-DOLLAR INCREASE in dues is now in effect. 
qT The raise—the first change in the amount of 

MENC dues since 1926—was approved at the 
1949 Division Conventions, ratified by the State Presi- 
dents National Assembly, and provided for by the re- 
vised Constitution, adopted at the 1950 National Con- 
vention in St. Louis. It was voted that the revised Con- 
stitution and accompanying Bylaws displace the former 
documents at the beginning of the biennium, July 1, 
1950, with the exception that Sections 1 and 2 of Article 
III, pertaining to the amount of dues, would become op- 
erative September 1, 1951. 

Of the $4.00 active membership dues, $1.50 applies on 
annual subscription to the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 
The balance, $2.50, goes into the general fund, from 
which are paid the expenses of operation of the organiza- 
tion—headquarters office, administration of the Na- 
tional and Division Conference activities, etc. (There 
are, of course, other substantial sources of income 
which will be shown in the annual audit report to be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the JouRNAL.) To the amount 
of National dues for each member is added the amount 
of dues for the affiliated state association. Complete 
schedules will be mailed to all members. 

It should be noted that in ratio to the increased cost 
of operation all along the line, the dues for state and na- 
tional membership in your professional organization are 
still nominal. 


Scholarships in Colleges 
and Universities 


OMEWHAT belatedly colleges and universities in 
S the United States appear to have become aware 

of the importance of music in a program of gen- 
eral culture. Physical equipment, faculty and course 
offerings have increased many-fold since the opening 
of the century. The major portion of this growth has 
occurred during the inflationary periods following World 
Wars I and II. For example, in a survey conducted by 
the Research Council of the Music Educators National 
Conference as late as 1930 it was found that of the 594 
institutions reporting, fully half had accepted music 
credit only during the ten years immediately preceding 
the survey. 
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A situation comparable to the decade following World 
War I obtains in the years immediately after the close 
of World War II. The influence of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights granting tuitional expenses to all veterans—a 
period of easy money in which a “chicken in every pot” 
has been expanded to “a car in every garage’”— com- 
bined with a widespread recognition of the importance 
of music in the public secondary school has developed 
a situation in which colleges and universities have been 
forced to develop their instructional facilities far beyond 
that ever received by our forefathers. 

In any period of rapid expansion the necessity of 
reorganization to meet new conditions may imperil for 
a time the long-range purposes and planning of a 
program of higher education. Extraneous considera- 
tions may alter the original objectives of an institution 
and may even endanger, at least temporarily, the best 
interests of those served. Numerous examples of this 
might be cited, ranging from communist witch-hunts to 
the impact of commercialized sport upon the objectives 
of good health education. At this point, however, we 
are concerned primarily with music. 

In part owing to the close attachment of bands to 
athletic contests, in part because of the sudden ad- 
justments necessary to meet a rapid influx of students 
following World War II, a number of music depart- 
ments today stand in imminent danger of losing a sound 
perspective of their obligations and responsibilities to 
the student body. This state of confusion is not 
ameliorated to any degree by the sudden recognition by 
many colleges of the importance of the large ensemble 
groups—chorus, orchestra and band—in the field of 
public relations. These groups are now recognized 


quite widely as possessing advantages even superior in 
many instances to the publicity values of a strong athletic 
plant. They tend to emphasize the cultural influences 
of the institution and not infrequently attract a more 
desirable type of student. 

A new problem colleges now face is the immediate 
prospect of considerably curtailed enrollments brought 
about by the departure of veterans attending college on 
the G.I. Bill, together with the absorption of many a 
prospective college student by the armed forces. At 
the same time these same institutions must meet the 
expenses of the recent expansion of staff, buildings and 
equipment. Confounding the problem is the reduction 
of endowment funds due to low interest rates, as well as 
the reduction of funds from tax sources allotted to many 
state-supported institutions of higher learning. Any 
device, therefore, which may serve a tangible purpose in 
enabling these schools to meet increased budgetary costs 
may be liable to increased administrative pressures. 
This has occurred in music. Large numbers of music 
scholarships are being distributed to high school students 
in the effort to keep the large performing groups intact 
as one means of attracting additional students to the 
campus. The situation has grown so acute that it is 
no longer confined to the ivy towers but creeps out 
into open public discussion. 

The problems of scholarships in colleges and univer- 
sities were discussed, and a set of principles governing 
awards were formulated by the College and University 
committee section at the Northwest Conference con- 
vention in Missoula, Montana, last spring. A report of 
the committee’s findings and recommendations will be 


found on another page. 
THEODORE F. NORMANN 





S HAS BEEN ANNOUNCED on many 
previous occasions, the National Committees 
of the Advancement Program are bringing 
their work to a close at the present time, and 
will have their final meetings at the time of 
the Music Educators National Conference in 
Philadelphia next March. 

The current membership mailing which is 
going out to all MENC members includes the 
outline of a new committee plan designed to 
carry forward the activities of the Advancement 
Program, and to increase and broaden their 
scope to keep pace with music education’s 
achievements since the initiation of the present 
committee setup. In line with needs growing 
out of progress made by the Advancement Pro- 
gram committees, the new plan includes pro- 
vision for an interlocking of personnel between 





MENC COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 
PAST AND FUTURE 


some committees on the study of the subject 
areas of music education and other committees 
which deal with school levels or with special 
materials or studies which influence teaching. 

Also included in the membership mailing is a 
blank which invites each member to indicate 
any specific professional activities of the Music 
Educators National Conference in which he, 
personally, would like to take active part. 

Complete and detailed information on the 
new committee plan will be included in the 
next issue of the Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL. 
All committee appointments will be made be- 
fore the end of 1951. 


MARGUERITE V. Hoon, President 
Music Educators National Conference 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
September 3, 1951 
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The Star-Spangled Banner 
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wave. O’er the land. of the free and the home of the brave? 
wave. O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
wave. O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 
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“WE SHALL NOW 


OUR. NATIONAL ANTHEM" 


Introduction to the Singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner”’ 
by Peter W. Dykema 


great patriotic songs, was created at fever heat. 

It was, and may continue to be, a stirring ex- 
pression of a memorable emotional experience. But 
it is too frequently treated as a museum piece, a formal 
incident in a routine ritual of saluting the flag. By the 
widespread use of the Service Version, in the adoption 
of which the MENC has made important contributions, 
we have done much to bring about uniformity of the 
music and the fitting in of the text, but much remains 
to be done in establishing a finer type of interpretation 
in the playing and singing of this great song, 

Our National Anthem is not a heterogeneous collection 
of three expendable stanzas, any one of which is equally 
significant and useful. It is a compact, unified whole 
in which each stanza is dependent upon the others. 
It presents a tale, a dramatic story, which, in addition 
to recalling a stirring historical incident of almost a 
century and a half ago, marches on to a climax that 
applies to our present age and, we hope, to all ages still 
to come. 

From many possible aspects of the story, the author 
of the text, Francis Scott Key, gives us three. Con- 
sider them! The first stanza, with moving agitation sets 
forth a precarious situation in the bombardment of our 
flag. The second stanza advances the story and adds 
the pledge that our flag will continue to fly over our 
democratic nation. Finally, the third stanza offers a 
noble statement of gratitude and devotion, of con- 
secration to the ideals of our founders, of promise that 
we shall assist in maintaining freedom with all nations. 

So, forming a unified story, all three stanzas are 
essential, and whenever possible the entire song should 
be sung, and sung with a sense of proceeding to a 
climax. If time or other restriction necessitates using 
only a single stanza, we should select the most significant 
one, the one “for which the others were made”—namely, 
the last not the first. 

Today we shall sing the entire song. So, in the 
comfortable key of A’, which is best for mass singing 
by adults, let us have the Exposition stanza one, in 
which anxiety predominates; the Development stanza 
two in which assurance gradually prevails; and then, 
gloriously, the Climax stanza three, the expression of 
consecration. As befits the setting forth of a tense, 
compressed drama, let us, throughout, stress the vary- 
ing moods with appropriate changes in tone and tempo! 
Together, then! — each stanza opening up in unison 
until the middle section, then in two parts, and finally 
the chorus in full harmony. 


| HE STAR SPANGLED BANNER, one of the world’s 


*Refer to editorial comment “Peter Dykema and the National Anthem,” 
page 18. 
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General Education and 
the Creative Arts 


J. PAUL LEONARD 


THE AUTHOR, who is president of San 
Francisco State College, discusses the need 
for a tremendous number of educated men and 
women to demonstrate to the world that de- 
mocracy is a way of life worth following; the 
need to preserve freedom of education to con- 
tinue our advances in science and technology; 
the need for social experimentation if we are to 
keep our own level of economic prosperity sta- 
bilized; the need to keep people informed con- 
cerning world conditions; the need for under- 
standing one another throughout the world; 
and our need to develop a philosophy of life 
which will sustain us through long periods of 
tension. The article is from an address given 
by Dr. Leonard at the MENC California- 
Western 1951 convention. 


66 HAT TYPE of an education will our young peo- 

Wor need for the kind of world that will exist in 

the next ten to twenty years?’ That is a 

“crystal ball” question, but some outlines are bold enough 
to warrant discussion. 

One thing is clear, namely, if the burden of keeping 
the peace by Marshall Plans, Atlantic Pacts, skillful 
diplomacy, and military technology ; and if demonstrat- 
ing to the world that democracy is a way of life worth 
following is to continue to fall upon Americans—who 
comprise only 60% of the world’s population—then we 
are going to need a tremendous number of educated men 
and women. Within ten years we will need to double 
our present college enrollments, and, barring complete 
mobilization, I predict they will be doubled in ten years 
or less. 

In the second place, our military commitments are 
going to require acceleration in research and growth in 
technology. The arsenal of democracy must constantly be 
refilled with new and more ingenuous devices, capable 
of holding back all those who are tempted to attack until 
the process of education and enlightenment can penetrate 
all nations. Our great growth in science and technology 
is the direct outcome of freedom and education. 

In the third place, we are going to need to do a tre- 
mendous amount of social experimentation if we would 
keep our own level of economic prosperity stabilized 
sufficiently to retain loyal devotion to it, and in our 
political life we will need to find better ways to legislate 
for the common welfare. Some of the special-interest 
legislation will not be palatable to a philosophy of true 
democracy, and before long we will need to wash petty 
prejudices out of our behavior, and stop making political 
profit from violations of human freedom. Furthermore, 
we are going to have to clean up our personal and public 
integrity. 

In the fourth place, we will need to find some way to 
inform all of our people concerning world conditions— 
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of the issues which separate men, of the cultures which 
determine men’s actions, of the possibilities of interna- 
tional conciliation through continued discussion and 
enlightenment, and the need in America for world cit- 
izenship as well as the need abroad for demonstration of 
some progress and good faith upon the part of all 
governments toward achieving human equality and jus- 
tice. This will require great patience, balance, tolerance, 
and mental stability. 

In the fifth place, we will need to have a great deal of 
understanding of one another throughout the world. 
For years our American school boys and girls have 
learned a great deal about ancient Athens, Sparta, and 
Rome, about feudalism, the Reformation and the Ren- 
aissance; but they have learned little or nothing about 
the great area of the world today which is causing us 
so much concern. The future area of improvement and 
the greatest potential for growth and trade and power is 
in Asia and in the Soviet Republic. Yet, we are almost 
afraid even to discuss Russia below the graduate level, 
and we have no time to learn about Japan, China, Indo- 
China, and India. Certainly, we will need to understand 
the culture of these vast countries that cover such a 
large part of the globe. 


Our Goals 


I could mention other phases of our education program 
but I will add only one. We will need to develop a 
philosophy of life which will sustain us through long 
periods of tensions. This philosophy will need to be 
based upon an identification with the creative arts, litera- 
ture, and philosophy because from these we derive the 
great values of our civilization. One of our great losses 
in public education is that we have failed to relate it to 
the things by which men live. In our extreme emphasis 
upon secularism we have lost our framework. I think 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board of Higher Ed- 
ucation, New York City, has summarized the character- 
istics, attitudes, and behaviors in one of the recent Hazen 
Foundation pamphlets. He said: 


“We need people able to identify the best values in living, and 
to be so clear about what those values are and why they are 
good that they will expend effort for their realization and if 
necessary make sacrifices for them. We need people with a 
developed sense of community responsibility, of awareness as to 
wherein a public interest lies, of what purposes can be widely 
held in common, and of the obligations which a democratic faith 
imposes for conduct which is equalitarian, which cherishes free- 
dom, and which promotes universal fraternal regard. 

“We need people who can understand that there is a unity in 
all knowledge as it is directed to the task of socia! amelioration. 
We need people who are reverent as they confront the necessity 
of conforming to natural law as that is progressively discovered. 
We need people who are humble in the recognition that all of 
truth is not known and who are therefore eager to extend under- 
standing as a basis for mastery. 

“We need people who are able to be moved by the wonder of 
the starry firmament above and the moral law within; who 
through the noble voices of all great art will be sustained and 
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elevated; and who, in whatever contemplation, meditation, or 

other soul-searching they may attain, will find there refreshment 

and renewal for the human spirit. Integrity of character, devo- 

tion to public good, commitment and loyalty to the finest vision, 

fraternal concern rising above race, creed and color, persistent 

belief in the meliorative possibilities of human life—it is all of 
these qualities which personality has to unfold and deepen in 
effectiveness.” 


If we are to achieve these goals, our educational sys- 
tem, particularly from grade eight through the junior 
college years, will need to be reorganized to permit the 
school to develop these qualities, understandings, and 
appreciations. The swing away from vocationalism 
and early specialization to general education during these 
school years should be recognized and appreciated by 
every teacher, professor, and administrator. What I 
am advocating is a well-planned and carefully executed 
system of general education, oriented around specific 
goals and kept free of encroachment from those seeking 
to have their specialties consume the time of youth, 

In our modern technological society there is not much 
reason for a continuation of vocational education in our 
secondary schools. General orientation to a variety of 
jobs will suffice for those leaving high school with no 
further educational goals. Experience and training on 
the job, supplemented by continued adult education will 
meet the occupational needs of those youths. Thus the 
primary job of the high school becomes one of life ad- 
justment to the modern world. Upon completion of 
high school, the modern youth may then add two years 
of military training, which, in addition to military science 
and tactics, will give him a chance to add vocational skills 
for fields not requiring more formal education, if the 
claims of the military service are realized. 

When our youths return from military service, they 
will have the average maturity of our present college 
juniors. For those desiring only two additional years 
of college, one of these years can well be spent in voca- 
tional work in certain special fields, but the other should 
be devoted to putting on the final cap of world citizen- 
ship and personal adjustment. And many of these 
young people will have special problems in readjusting to 
civilian life. 


Need for Leadership and Understanding 


Those who return for a full four-year college program 
and those who will add professivnal work to this period 
of study should be educated for leadership in public 
and community service, private business, and for the 
professions and research laboratories. These youths 
need the kind of education which truly will give them 
an understanding of the world in which they live—a 
general education for at least two full years, freed from 
prerequisites and from elementary major requirements. 
It will take a strong administrator backed by strong 
faculty sentiments to guard such a program from en- 
croachment by the specialized fields. Many young 
people will even find it profitable to major in general 
education—and I am inclined to think that such a major 
would be more profitable to the majority of our young 
women than any other college major they might pursue. 
Certainly, such a major would be as a general rule more 
valuable to a wife and mother than a conventional major 
in economics, history, English literature, or mathematics. 

I cannot overstress the importance of such a program 
of general education. Our struggle in the world today 
is one for the survival of a free society. We in the 
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United States are much misunderstood in the world, 
for most of the world thinks of us as the great material- 
istic nation trying to sell our gadgets throughout the 
world or trying to outdo one another at home for ma- 
terial riches. And well the rest of the world might feel 
this way, for this is the side about which we have talked 
the most. We have stressed our great capitalistic wealth 
in the press of the world ; and we have sent our engineers 
and technicians abroad to spread American technology. 
But our greatest gap, especially with the Orient, is not 
one of mechanical devices and industrial expansion but 
an idealogical gulf of freedom and of humane treatment 
of all men. 

The oriental world of superstition, pagan religion, 
poverty, and political dictatorship is truly foreign to us, 
but it has a spiritual quality about it which we do not 
seek to understand or to realize through the approach of 
our own spiritual bases of freedom. And even in our 
own land we are so concerned about protecting the status 
quo that we forget our own greatness is to be found in 
the constant revolution of a free system. It is an 
emancipating doctrine, and if we renounce its dynamic 
qualities we approach more closely to the totalitarian- 
ism we seek to avoid. Communism and authoritari- 
anism in any form are reactionary; only a free society 
based upon the release of independent thought is revo- 
lutionary. Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, recently pointed out in the Spaulding 
lecture at Yale University that “we are the real revolu- 
tionaries.” 


Educational Program for the Future 


This is the great understanding we need to develop, 
but to do it we need to relate it to conditions throughout 
the world. Only in this way can we ever really become 
truly educated world citizens. And in this sense only 
does your art or music have any meaning. It represents 
the great creative artists of all time as they have tried 
to express the liberation of the mind and spirit. All too 
few of us understand the central and basic principles 
upon which our own freedom rests, and all of us need to 
have more light on our unfinished business. I know of 
no more important quest for our youth than to view the 
long way we have come and to seek the guide lines of 
the long road ahead. 

Therefore, if I had my way, I would see that each 
youth in America had a chance to acquaint himself with 
the great spiritual foundation of our free system, and 
the educational program would look something like this: 

In high school, our youth would have a program based 
upon their needs for growth in understanding how to 
maintain good health and physical fitness, how to exercise 
their rights as citizens and fill their place as world cit- 
izens, how to establish a home of love and devotion, how 
to catch and utilize the significance to life of the great 
gains that have been made by science and technology, 
how to respect and live happily with all men, how to 
think their way through their problems, how to live 
with themselves—remaining stable in the face of con- 
fusion—and how to acquire a philosophy of life and an 
appreciation and love for the great products of the crea- 
tive artists. One thing further, I would try to get each 
boy and girl to do something well enough to know the 
meaning of skill and to obtain satisfaction from it, and 
playing a musical instrument or singing provides one 
medium for doing this. TURN TO PAGE FIFTY-EIGHT 
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N THE audio-visual front of music education news 
QO is piling up. By itself, a story of the audio-visual 

centers, previews, workshops, exhibits, forums, 
and demonstrations which were featured at the six 
MENC Division Conventions last spring would make 
good reading. 

From a different standpoint a reviewing of new ma- 
terials, of recent improvements in equipment, and of the 
latest books and magazine articles would be welcomed. 

And so this could go on and on—each item indicating 
the mounting interest of music educators in keeping 
posted on developments in the audio-visual field. No 
better answer to this need could be found than in the 
pages of our own professional magazine. 

Making its debut in this issue of the JOURNAL is, 
therefore, a section set aside for audio-visual news and 
shop talk. To start with, there are two news items that 
will be of interest to MENC members: 


First is the preparation of a series of handbooks on 
audio-visual music materials and methods. This work 
is carried on through the joint cooperation of national 
and division coordinators in the audio-visual areas 
especially designed—films, radio, recordings, and tele- 
vision. 

The second piece of news is that the handbook deal- 
ing with films has reached a point where it can be an- 
nounced—and_ briefly reviewed—as a_ forthcoming 
MENC publication. 


How to Use Films in Music Education is a handbook 
which strives to live up to what the words hand and book 
imply when joined together. Namely, a book that is 
“handy” for quick reference. 

Motion pictures, film strips and slide films belong to 
a type of material which is relatively inaccessible. Get- 
ting at a sound film, particularly, to examine, study, and 
evaluate it as one would a textbook, for instance, is 
virtually impossible. 

In the nature of things, calls for help in this field are 
to be expected. Repeated inquiries about films boil 
down to what, where, and how: “What is available, what 
it costs, where to get it, how to use it.” 

This handbook on films is designed for the express 
purpose of answering these and similar questions. It 
supplies pertinent information about film material with 
suggestions concerning its use. 

Successful usage indicates the importance of differ- 
entiating between films according to teaching purposes. 
Therefore, the selected and annotated list of films which 
make up the main body of the handbook are classified 
in the light of their possible function in a variety of 
music teaching situations. Many entries appear under 
more than one heading, since the chosen categories are 
in no sense mutually exclusive. Nor is any of the other 
material in this handbook to be regarded as fixed or final. 
Ideas as well as materials and methods will change in 
harmony with fluctuating conditions, different needs, and 
new developments. 

This “handy film book,” then, is not a conclusion nor 
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a culmination even of a committee project. Rather, it 
is intended to stimulate an ever-broadening scale of 
cooperative endeavor in a field as yet comparatively un- 
explored by music educators. In line with this thought, 
it is expected that successful experiences with films will 
be reported in future issues of this magazine. Also, 
that new releases will be regularly reviewed and eval- 
uated. Furthermore, that this audio-visual forum in our 
own JOURNAL will become a clearing house for raising 
questions as well as getting answers. 


+ 


Recent Film Releases 


THE LITTLE FUGUE IN G MINOR. New York: 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. Original version an ex- 
cerpt from “The Great Broadcast of 1937” produced by 
Twentieth Century Fox. 16mm. Black and white. Running 
time 4 minutes. Rental. 


Another of the films made through the cooperation of the 
MENC film editorial board with Teaching Film Custodians. 
This brief but interesting film is an excerpt whch shows 
Leopold Stokowski conducting his own orchestral arrange- 
ment of Bach’s “Little Fugue in G Minor.” As the different 
sections of the orchestra present the main fugal subject, the 
name of the instruments seen and heard are briefly superim- 
posed on the film below the players. A teaching guide is 
available. This film is appropriate for all levels above the 
primary. With middle grades it could serve to introduce 
the instruments of the orchestra; for older groups it might 
be an introduction to the importance of fugal writing in 
polyphonic harmonic texture, for still another group as an 
example (good or bad!) of conducting techniques. 


NAUGHTY MARIETTA. New York: Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St. Original version produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn Mayer. 16 mm. Black and white, 33 min- 
utes running time. Rental. 


This is one of the abridged versions of a popular feature film 
edited by an MENC committee working in cooperation with 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. The continuity of the story 
is adequately maintained and the sound quality is good. The 
songs presented are, “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life,” “Ship 
Ahoy,” “Italian Street Song.” and “I’m Falling in Love with 
Someone.” A teaching guide is available. Anywhere above 
primary grades this film may be used: for enjoyment, to 
learn the songs, to compare operetta with opera, to make 
the acquaintance of the much-loved American composer Vic- 
tor Herbert, and for social studies correlating with the 
early settling of Louisiana. 


SCIENCE IN THE ORCHESTRA. New York: British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 16 mm. Black 
and white. Running time 40 minutes. Purchase and 
rental. 

Those who are familiar with the Jnstruments of the Orchestra 

put out by the British Information Services will welcome 

this most recent release which is of the same high quality. 

The complexities of the origin of tones, overtones, sound 

waves, and the like, are explained clearly, simply, accurately 

and interestingly. A symphony orchestra is used to illustrate 
certain points adding greatly to enjoyment as well as under- 
standing. In many instances, boys and girls in middle 
grades may appreciate this presentation, but on the whole 
it is more suitable for secondary school and college students. 


Lita Bette Pitts, Coordinating Chairman 
MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. 
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School Music in 


Action 





Leaksuille Jownship 
Public Schools 


Leaksville-Spray-Draper 
LEAKSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 








RECENTLY the Journal office received a 
letter written on stationery with the above head- 
ing. After reading the letter we got out the 
Atlas and looked up Draper, Leaksville and 
Spray in the list of towns, noted their popula- 
tion, and located them on the North Carolina 
map, about half-way across the northern bound- 
ary line in Rockingham County. If you are 
not acquainted with the three towns, you, too, 
may wish to refer to your Atlas. You will 
better appreciate the letter—which is passed 
along to Journal readers here word for 
word—together with a reproduction of the page 
from the Leaksville News which Mrs. Ray in- 
cluded with her letter. 











UR SUPERINTENDENT, John Hough, and the School 
Board believe that music is for every child, re- 

on gardless of age or talent; and that every child 
will learn in proportion to his participation and enjoy- 
ment. Music is fun in our schools, and the appreciation 
of music has grown immeasurably in three short years. 
Three years ago the citizens voted taxes to supple- 
ment the teachers’ salaries, to. employ special teachers 
for music, and to provide libraries and such. We now 
have a band and glee club director for the high schools, 
and a director of music in the elementary schools. Class- 
room teachers do their own music teaching with a mini- 
mum lesson plan every month and classroom demonstra- 
tions twice a month by the director. We had in-service 
training with four music workshops last year, one led by 
the state director of music, Arnold E. Hoffman. Next 
fall we will use the state-supplied texts—New Music 
Horizons, Grades 1-6; The American Singer Series, 
Grades 7-8; and Our Singing World Series—to supple- 
ment primary work. Keyboard, Jr. music magazines 
are used for appreciation, grades 4-8. There are rhythm 
bands, song flute classes, and glee clubs in each school. 
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Dancing, free and directed, is part of the physical educa- 
tion program, as well as the music program. All chil- 
dren appear on assembly, PTA, or special programs 
during the year. Original May Day pageants held dur- 
ing National Music Week were the result of coopera- 
tion of teachers and pupils, and were superior perform- 
ances. 


+ 


It is thrilling to see the awakening and the response 
to the school music program in our community as a 
whole. Just recently the Jaycees gave a check to our 
high school band fund for one thousand dollars. The 
Rockingham County Library, with headquarters in our 
town, circulates recordings each month to the elementary 
schools. These recordings are selected for listening 
lessons based on the magazine text. Some of the record- 
ings are purchased with memorial funds given to the 
library and are supplements to the various school col- 
lections. Other schools in the county may borrow these 
records, and any child is free to take them out to play 
again for his own pleasure. 

Our local Radio Station WLOE is generous with free 
time on the air for school music. During American 
Education Week and National Music Week we were 
given a thirty-minute period each day. Glee club perform- 
ances are broadcast from the stage. The owner-manager 
goes to the school rooms to tape-record special programs, 
and “clears the air” for the schools. 

Our two newspapers, The Leaksville News and The 
Mill Whistle, write editorials, publish stories, and print 
pictures of music activities. 


+ 


Perhaps the greatest single encouragement to music 
appreciation is the cultural gift of the local Fieldcrest 
Mills (owned by Marshall Field & Co.) to the children 
in the community. Each year they bring the North 
Carolina Symphony Orchestra to our town for a chil- 
dren’s concert. The children are prepared weeks in 
advance for the program. They learn about the instru- 
ments, the composers, the music from recordings. They 
paint pictures, write original stories, make miniature 
orchestras with pipe cleaners and crepe paper. Benjamin 
Swalin, conductor, is a friend of theirs. They know 
the music of Ralph Vaughan Williams, Tschaikowsky, 
Haydn, Prokofieff, William Grant Still, Wagner, Mo- 
zart. Isn’t that wonderful for children in a mill town 
of North Carolina? 

I am enclosing a page from a recent edition of The 
Leaksville News, which shows pictures taken in some 
of our schools in the township. We would be delighted 
if you could use these pictures in your School Music in 
Action series. I have the engraver’s mat which I will 
send if you can use the pictures. 


Yours most truly, 


Besste CLarK Ray, Director of Music 
in Elementary Schools 


Leaksville, North Carolina 
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ROW, LEFT 
Pirst grade” pon byl at Burton Grove school give an exhibition of free dancing. 


COND ROW, LEFT: 
At North Spray school the third grade uses reading readiness primers. 


> ROW, LEFT 
The rhythm band of the fret grade At North Spray school gee into ston dur 
one of its 


at Loakivilte graded school, taught by Miss Dorothy Cothran, 
ihe Flowers” for the May Day pageant presented last greek. 





runst St ROW. C NTER: 
bers of = eighth grades at Leaksville graded school form a girls’ chorus 


SECOND ROW, CENTER: 
Three snowflake fairies are shown from the Christmas pageant at Lesksville 
graded school. 


THIRD ROW, CENTER: 
Children of the first grade at North Spray sciieol are shown doing the shoe- 
maker's dance 


Fi 


‘OURTH ROW, CENTER: 
Winding of the Maypole, in May Day exercises at Leaksville graded school, is 
Gone by Mrs. Ben Holmes’ fifth grade. 


THE LEAKSVILLE NEWS, LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


FURST ROW, RIGIT: 
peeks or leciiat teanen stune Tai tie to tied pus 
Pr yoann 


SECOND ROW, RIGHT: 5 
Fourth grade pupils at Lakeside schoo! get a lesson in song flutes. 


THIRD ROW, RIGHT: 
Xylophone lessons prove interesting to third graders at Leeksville graded school. 


FOURTH ROW, RIGHT: 

A Scottish dance is performed by the seventh grades, taught by Miss Polly Dobbs 
and Mrs. Ralph Ellis, at the annual May Day pageant, “The Shepherd Roy,” pre+ 
sented last week a( Leaksville graded school. ” 








A Junior High School 
Project in 


Canralation 


THESE PAGES illustrate an interesting “crea- 
tive correlation” project developed at Emerson 
Junior High School in Enid, Oklahoma, and 
presented at the 1951 convention of the MENC 
Southwestern Division in Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. The seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
of the fourteen general (vocal) music classes 
in Enid participated in the project under the 
guidance of Jeanette O’Connor, vocal music 
instructor, to whom the Journal is indebted 
for the pictures and the story. 


HE PURPOSE of the project was to show the correla- 

tion of music with our everyday living, to motivate 

musical interest on the part of the pupils by awaken- 
ing in them an awareness of the fact that there is music 
in nearly everything we do. We might say, then, that 
stimulation of interest in junior-high general music 
classes was our basic reason in presenting the idea to 
the boys and girls. 

The first melodic pattern was used after various orig- 
inal suggestions had been made by the pupils. This was 
done by humming, whistling, or singing. The meter 
was identified, also the key, and additions were made 
for the first phrase. The pupils also decided on the 
song form to be used. 

After a desired phrase was suggested by an individual 
pupil and accepted by the class, it was again hummed by 
the teacher. The children then studied the scale on the 
blackboard, identified the correct syllables, and responded 
accordingly as to the correct musical notation to be used 
on the board. They, in turn, copied the song into their 
own manuscript books. -When the melody was com- 
pleted, it was sung in syllables to check possible errors, 
and then sung with piano accompaniment. Addi- 
tional markings were made, including tempo, metronome 
markings and dynamics. 

A master copy of the manuscript for each song was 
made by the best copyists in the class for the poster 
which was displayed during American Education Week. 
There were fourteen posters in all, the drawings for 
which were done by the pupils in their art classes. The 
entire project covered approximately ten class periods. 
Individual contributions were also used at the exhibit, 
such as a mock keyboard made by a boy in his wood- 
work shop, musical figurines, and mechanical drawing 
chart of the great staff. 

The songs were presented in an assembly, with each 
class singing its own song. Approximately 475 pupils 
appeared on this assembly program. Later in the year 
the songs were presented by a small group at the South- 
western Music Educators Conference in Oklahoma City, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-ONE 






























































Jor Chorus and Orchestra 


POLKA 


from 


“THE BARTERED BRIDE” 


by Bedrich Smetana 


Arranged for Chorus and Orchestra by DAVID FOLTZ 


A festival choral work of unlimited appeal that merits the top 
spot on a program. “The Bartered Bride” is the best-known 
opera by Bedrich Smetana, and it is also the most popular work 
of its type to come from Czechoslavakia. The famous POLKA 
reflects the charm and joie de vivre of the entire work. The 


POLKA may also be performed with Piano Accompaniment. 


ORCHESTRA 
oS Plame Cand. ..cceccs $1.00 
Oe dw aauece 6.00 Parts, each......: —. .50 


(Class A — Time 41% minutes) 
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REMICK MUSIC CORPORATION 


619 WEST 54th STREET 
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The Problem of 
Music 


Scholarships 


THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Pies DIRECTOR Of a music department in a state 


me university made this comment, “The trafficing 
in music scholarships endangers the dignity and pro- 
fessional standing of college music departments, In 
some instances the practices being used to attract stu- 
dents are at best questionable, in others they are down- 
right dishonest.” 

The chairman of a music department in a liberal arts 
college became provoked because a neighboring institu- 
tion has, as he put it, through the liberal granting of 
scholarships, “‘literally shanghaied students that we 
had already admitted to our institution.” 


The Seriousness of the Problem 


The practice of proselyting music students at contest- 
festivals by college representatives with scholarships at 
their disposal has become so disturbing that music 
educators themselves, in a number of instances, have 
been forced to prohibit all such activity during the 
conduct of a festival. 

At a recent All-Conference orchestra rehearsal a col- 
lege representative was asked to leave the auditorium 
because of annoying interference with individual players. 

It is currentiy reported that at least one state legis- 
lature is conducting an investigation of possible illicit 
use of state funds for scholarship purposes in music. 

These and other illustrations which could be cited 
point toward the pressure being placed upon college and 
university music departments for outstanding perform- 
ance groups. Particularly is this true of bands, which 
stand in imminent danger of becoming engulfed in the 
pressures and intrigues of high-cost, commercialized 
sports. 

It was because of this situation that the College and 
University committee of the Northwest Music Educa- 
tors Conference called together representatives from 
forty-four colleges and universities of the Pacific North- 
west to study, as one of four major problems under 
~ Note: Mr. Normann, associate professor of music, University of 
Washington, Seattle, is a member of the MENC Editorial Board and a 


former member of the Music Education Research Council. His editorial 
comment on the subject of this report is printed elsewhere in this issue. 
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consideration, the matter of music scholarships and to 
determine whether or not it would be possible to reach 
some measure of understanding on principles under 
which such a program should operate. There was 
frankly expressed skepticism as to the possibility of 
reaching any agreement as well as serious questioning 
as to whether—even though some measure of agreement 
was reached—it would be possible to effect any notice- 
able degree of change. 


Recommended Principles for Governing 
Scholarship Awards 


It was a genuinely concerned group of individuals 
which met at the MENC Northwest convention in 
Missoula, Montana, under the chairmanship of Hall 
Macklin, executive officer for the Music Department 
of the University of Idaho. Under the wise and tact- 
ful leadership of Professor Macklin the group gave 
freely of their time, sacrificed attending other meetings 
to complete their given assignment, and worked arduous- 
ly and most harmoniously in formulating a set of prin- 
ciples governing scholarship awards. In spite of mis- 
givings, actual differences turned out to be of a minor 
nature. In the end every member of the committee 
proved to be in accord with every statement in the final 
report unanimously accepted by the College and Uni- 
versity Committee. Its provisions are as follows: 


(1) Scholarships in music should be awarded on the basis 
of potential professional promise as determined by the stu- 
dent’s scholastic record, his demonstrated musical abilities, 
his financial need and by those personality factors deemed 
important in his future relations with other people. 

(2) Scholarships should cover all phases of institutional 
= including music fees and expenses, in so far, as pos- 
sible 

(3) The major portion of available scholarships should be 
awarded to registered upper-class college students who have 
proved their ability to maintain a respectable standard of 
scholastic and musical achievement on the college ‘level. 

(4) Students who are the recipients of scholarships should 
be required to carry a full academic schedule of. courses and 
to maintain a scholastic record in the upper quartile of their 
class. Failure to meet this standard should result in termina- 
tion of the scholarship at the end of the quarter or semester. 

(5) Most, if not all, scholarships should be granted upon 
the understanding that recipients shall be expected to assume 
certain responsibilities and duties in the form of assistance 
to the music department—secretarial, cataloguing, care of 
the library, recording, accompanying, etc. 

(6) All scholarships should come from college-adminis- 
tered funds. The amount, nature, and ‘source should be 
openly stated. 

(7) No instructor should be required or o 'eupocted to carry 
scholarship students in addition to his normal teaching load. 

(8) Selection of recipients of music scholarships should 
be determined by an elected committee from the music 
faculty. 

(9) In no case is it considered ethical for a representative 
of a college faculty conducting a music clinic or acting as 
an adjudicator to use his position for proselyting purposes. 

‘ 


To Implement the Resolutions 


Professor Macklin and his committee next considered 
the problem of implementing the above resolutions. It 
was felt that the resolutions themselves, if adopted by 
the various college faculties, would in the end prove 
most effective—particularly the provision which placed 
the administration of scholarships in the hands of a duly 
elected faculty committee. To further strengthen the 
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WRITE, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you wish to see. 
Ask for any specific titles you want to consider. We will mail at once an 
extensive selection for your study. 


KEEP what you want of the music sent, and return the balance using 
our label. 
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provisions of the resolutions it was suggested and ap- 
proved that the following steps be taken to insure the 
widest possible understanding of the nature of the 
resolutions : 

(1) The resolutions should be published in each official 
state publication of the Northwest Conference. 


(2) A copy should be sent to the president and each music 
department head in all Pacific Northwest colleges and uni- 
versities. 

(3) Copies of the resolutions should be sent to all high 
school district festival chairmen in the Pacific Northwest for 
transmittal to their respective executive boards. 


(4) A copy should be sent to the National Association of 
Schools of Music Commission on Ethics. 

This program may not entirely solve the problem in 
this section of the country but it does represent a fine 
spirit of honest facing up to a situation. In the free 
interchange of ideas which took place there can be little 
question that a better mutual understanding has been 
established. It is in the light of such common agreement 
on basic principles that groups are better able to move 
forward toward a realization of their common goals 
and interests. 


CREATIVE CORRELATION 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 


at which time the posters were displayed. They have 
been used at the annual spring concert of the ninth-grade 
chorus, and even for a civic club or two. 


Here are the titles and subjects correlated: 


Pa’s Workshop Music and Woodwork 

Fiesta Day Music and Modern Languages 
From Here to Yonder ... Music and Geography 

sehle SEMGMper 2. cccccees Music and Mathematics 
Colors and Chords ...... Music and Art 

Be EA BUM bess secccs Music and Speech 


OE OS eee Music and History 
BE EAU 6. cccccccee Music and English 
EE BEND éncesscnces Music and Library; Reading 


Music and Science 

Music and Recreation 

Music and Worship 

Music and Penmanship; Spelling 
Music and Physical Education 


Paddling Pupils ......... 
Musical Fair 
At Eventide 
Push, Pull, Click Click 


WHRNEy BOM occ cicvecsas 


ee | 


Special markings were made on the manuscripts of 
several songs. For instance, in the mathematics song, 
numbers appear under the melodic line to denote the 
steps of the scale. The speech song shows in tone- 
syllables correct and incorrect enunciation which may be 
found in speech and choral work, plus a few other habits 
to avoid, namely, affectation and slang. The English 
song points out capitalization, punctuation, sentence 
structure, and all-round good English. 

At Emerson school, where the total enrollment is 
about 750, music is required in the seventh and eighth 
grades, with boys and girls meeting every third day on 
a rotating schedule. Music is elective in the ninth grade, 
with the ninth-grade mixed chorus consisting of ninety 
voices this year. 

As to whether the project was worth the effort, the 
teacher points out that it had its good and bad points. 
It definitely created interest, but at the same time other 
things had to be postponed. Perhaps its educational 
worth could be summed up by a remark of one of the 
pupils, “I guess the teacher nearly dropped when some 
of the non-cooperative boys started giving suggestions.” 
Another remarked, “Music became fun when we learned 
it was connected with so many different things.” 


Here are the words of the six songs, which are re- 
produced in the illustrations. 


FIESTA DAY 
(Music and Language) 
Class 2-8-A 
Tempo di tango (quarter note =54) 
Down in Mex-i-co they say, Bells ring out Fi-es-ta Day. 
There'll be danc-ing in the square, Sen-o-ri-ta’s ev-ry-where. 
Tam-bou-rines will play all day, While we dance our cares a-way. 
No si-es-ta there will be, On Fi-es-ta Day, Si! Si! 


Colleen Anson 
Thelma Borkis 


Copyist: 
Assistant : 
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MUSICAL PAGES 
(Music and Library; Reading) 
Class 6-7-B 
Moderato (quarter note = 100) 

Books, Books ga-lore, mag-a-zines and man-y more, 
Sto-ries that tell of mu-si-cians known so well, 
See them as men, See them as kids, See them as mu-si-cal won-ders. 
Look at the pic-tures in near-ly ev'ry page, 
All the old mas-ters that nev-er seem to age. 
Art-ists of song, ra-di-o TOO, 
We never tire of reading of them. 


Ellen Gearheard 
Merlene Duckworth, Karen Smith 


Copyist : 
Assistants: 


HAPPY LIVING 
(Music and English) 
Class 3-7-B 
Merrily (quarter note = 152) 

Hap-py living can’t be beat, It can real-ly be quite a treat. 
If you learn to smile and say, “‘Let’s be gay to-day.” 
Life can real-ly be worth while, If you learn to laugh and smile, 
Hap-py liv-ing can’t be beat, If you are hap-py too. 


Bonnie Baker 
Sally Bonham, Ray Asfahl 


Copyist : 
Assistants : 


VICTORY SONG 
(Music and Gym) 
Class 7-7-C 
Energetically 

Rah, Rah, Rah for Em-er-son. Rah, Rah, Rah for Em-er-son. 
You're the dear-est school to me, And we'll fight for Victory. 
Give three cheers for Em-er-son, Three loud cheers for Em-er-son. 
Keep your banners wav-ing ‘high and true we'll always be. 
We will show our loy-al-l-ty to you, 
Fighting with a spi-rit- oh, so true. 
Rah, Rah, Rah for Em-er-son, Rah, Rah, Rah for Em-er-son. 
E-M-E-R-S-O-N, We real-ly think you’re grand. 


Nancy Earnest 
Mila Rendingfield, Bob Warren 


Copyist : 
Assistants : 


PADDLING PUPILS 
(Music and Science) 
Class, 1-8-C 
Lively (quarter note = 152) 

Watch the fish-es swim and play in the pool. 
They all know the mer-ry way as they paddle on to school. 
For read’in, ’rit-in’, ’rith-me-tic. 
They know ev-ry “Hook-ie”’ trick, 
There they learn the Gold-en Rule, at the bottom of the pool. 


Louise Kerton 
Sherre Edward, Donnie Raymond 


Copyist : 
Assistants : 


A LITTLE SMILE 
(Music and Speech) 


Larghetto (quarter note = 69) 


Don’t ee-oo (not Dohn-choo) be so mel-an-chol-y. 

Just be hap-py, brah-eet and gay. 

Can't ee-oo (not Can-choo) be a lit-tle jol-ly. 

Let ee-oor (not Let-choor) sor-rows fly a-way. 

Sad-ness nev-er brings a friend-ship. 

What is life without a friend? 

Just a lit-tle smile of friend-ship makes ee-oo (not may-kshoo) hap-py 
til the end. 

Now, instead of mel-an-chol-y 

Ra-ther (not Raw-their) hap-py try to be. 

You'd look better then, by gol-ly (slang?), 

Than you ever dreamed ee-ood (not dreem-jood) be. 


Mason Clark 
Sandra Best, Jerry Wackerman 


Copyist: 
Assistants: 
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STATE DATE PLACE EVENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 
ALABAMA Sept. 27 Homewood I.lementary Music Workshop (Shades Valley H. S.), and one in each of the 6 divisions. 
Sept. 29 Birmingham Alabama Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting (Phillips H. S.). 
Vernon Skoog, Pres., 412-D Courthouse, Birmingham. 
Sept. 29 Birmingham Choral Clinic (Phillips H. S.). Mrs. Mary H. McKinnon, 128 Parkway, Trussville. 
Sept. 29 Birmingham Piano Clinic. Myrtle Jones Steele, 5342 Seventh Court S&., — 6. 
Oct. 6 Birmingham String Meeting (Phillips H. S.). Alexander Ware, Box 831, Anniston. 
Dec. University Band Clinic. John Olvera, 702 Central Ave., Talladega. ; 
Apr. 3-4 Birmingham AMEA Convention, in conjunction with Alabama Education Association Meeting. 
Vernon Skoog. 
Apr. 3 Birmingham AMEA Beard of Control Meeting (412-D Courthouse). Vernon Skoog. 
Apr. 3-5 Birmingham All-State Chorus. Mrs. Mary H. McKinnon. 
Apr. 17-19 University Band Contest (University of Alabama). John Olvera. 
° © Choral Divisional Contests (6). 
ARIZONA Sept. Phoenix Arizona Music Educators Association Executive Board Meeting. Mrs. Ardith Shelley, 
Pres., 8114 N. Ninth Ave., Phoenix. 
Nov. 1-2 Tucson AMEA Convention. Mrs. Ardith Shelley. 
Nov. 16-17 Phoenix Orchestra-Choral Clinic (North Phoenix H. S.). Hal Goodman, H. S., Tucson, and 
Kenneth Hakes, Phoenix College. 
ARKANSAS Nov. 8-10 Little Rock Arkansas School Band and Orchestra Association Convention. William Laas, H. S., 
Searcy. 
° Little Rock Arkansas State Music Teachers Association Meeting. Marcelline Giroir, Pine Bluff. 
ec. 6-8 Little Rock Music Section Meeting, Arkansas Education Association. Dalton Fowlston, 815 'Chick- 
asawba, Blytheville. 
Jan. ° District Junior High School Band Clinics (5). 
Feb. S District Senior High School Band Clinics (5). 
Mar. “s All-State Band Clinic. 
Spring Fayetteville Piano Clinics (University of Arkansas). 
Apr. ° District Band Festivals (5). 
Apr. ° State Band Festival. 
— Fort Smith Bi-State Music Festival. Floyd Pitts, H. S., Fort Smith. 
. District Choral Festivals (5). 
Abr. or May Little Rock All-State Vocal Festival. Virginia S. Evans, Crossett. 
CALIFORNIA ° ° California Music Educators Association Conference. George F. Barr, Pres., City 
Schools, Sacramento. 
Bay Section Oct. 27 Oakland Fall Meeting. E. Rollin Silfies, Bay Pres., 1025 Second Ave., Oakland. 
Feb. Stockton Winter Meeting. 
. Oakland Orchestra Materials Clinic. 
May 2-3 Berkeley Northern California Music Festival. George Kyme, Technical H. S., Oakland. 
Central Coast Ma * Coast Counties Honor Band, Chorus ‘: Orchestra Concert. 
Section hoe. 19&26 King City Coast Counties Music Festival. Ralph G. Pfaff, Cent. Coast Pres., H. S., King City. 
Mendocino-Lake Nov. § Sante Rosa Vocal Demonstration. Roy Freeburg, San Francisco State College. 
Section Dec. 8 Ukiah Mendocino-Lake Business Meeting. Fred T. Mooney, Pres., «ne ©. ees Dr., Ukiah. 
Feb. 16 Ukiah Instrumental Clinic. Duane Thompson, Pomolita Elem. Sch., ah. 
Apr. 26 Willits Mendocino-Lake Business Meeting. Fred T. Mooney. 
Apr. 26 Willits Music Festival. Mitchell Hookins, Willits Union H. S. 
Northern Oct. 13 Sacramento Northern Section Meeting and Demonstrations. Aubrey L. Penman, Northern Pres., 
Section 5617—59th St., Sacramento. 
Feb. Chico Band and Chorus Clinic. 
Southern Sept. 29, Los Angeles Southern Section Executive Board Meetings (737 S. Hill St., L.A.). J. W. Landon, 
Section ae 27 & Southern Pres., 799 F St., San Bernardino. 
Nov. 24 
Dec. 1 Los Angeles Winter Conference (University of Southern California). Royal W. Stanton, 1420 Pine 
Ave., Long Beach 13 
Jan. (7) & . Executive Board Meetings. 
Mar. 
Mar. 28 Los Angeles Junior High School Choral Festival (Hollenbeck Jr. .! S.) 
Apr. 24 Compton Junior High School Choral Festival (Roosevelt Jr. a S.). 
Apr. 25 Burbank Senior High School Choral Festival (Burroughs H. 
Apr. 25 Long Beach Senior High School Choral Festival (Wilson H. sj. 
Apr. 2 Hollywood Junior High School Choral Festival (Hollywood H. S.). 
May . Executive Board Meeting. 
May 2 Pomona Junior High School Choral Festival (Fremont Jr. H. 
May 2 Beverly Hills Senior High School Choral Festival (Beverly Hills i . D, 
May 9 Redlands Senior High School Choral Festival (Redlands H. S.). 
May 16 Los Angetes Senior High School Choral Festival (Manual Arts H. S.). 
COLORADO Oct. Alamosa Marching Band Clinic. R. W. Bachman, Adams State College, Alamosa. 
Oct Boulder Band Day (University of Colorado). E. McMillen, University of Colorado. 
Oct Denver ——— Section Meeting, Colorado Education Association. Earl Pike, North H. §S., 
enver. 
Jan Arkansas Arkansas Valley Clinic. Rollie V. Heltman, H. S., La Junta: 
Valley 
Jan. Sargent San Luis Valley Clinic. Bryon Syring, Monte Vista. 
Jan. Boulder University of Colorado Reading Clinic. E. McMillen. 
Jan. 25-26 Greeley Mid-Year Conference. E. Mohr, Colorado State College of Education. 
Feb. 14-16 Denver Colorado Music Educators Association State Convention. Mabel M. Henderson, Pres., 
Pub. Sch., Greeley. 
Mar. Fort Morgan Northeastern ‘Colorado Festival. Don Barrows, H. S., Fort Morgan. 
Mar. Holly Eastern Arkansas Valley Festival. Harvey Kellner, H. S. Holly. 
Mar. 15 Sterling Elementary School Festival. Lloyd Jensen, H. S., Sterling. 
Apr. 10-11 Greeley Weld County Festival. 
Apr. 11-12 Durango Fine Arts Festival. Paul Zahradka, H. S., Durang 
Apr. 12 Las Animas Elementary and Junior High School Festival.. E. Seorenée, H. S., Las An 
Apr. Denver Cueenes y School Activities Association Meeting. G. T. Wilson, 1608 "Peanayi- 
vania, Denv 
June Denver CMEA Semi-Anneal Business Meeting. Mabel M. Henderson. 
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STATE DATE PLACE EVENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 
CONNECTICUT Oct. 26 Hartford All-State High School Music Festival. Elmer Hintz, 249 High St., Hartford. 
Mar. 10-14 ° All-State Chorus Audition Festival. Carl Richmond, Jr., Box 72, Watertown. 
Apr. 14-18 * All- Fate rrr Audition Festival. Luther Thompson, West Elm 8t., Noroton 


May 12-17 


All- State Band Audition Festival. Robert Lenox, 16 Colony St., Stratford. 





Delaware Music Educators Association Meeting, in conjunction with the Delaware 


























DELAWARE Oct. 25-26 Wilmington 
State Education Association Convention. Melvin L. Brobst, Pres., Commerce St., 
Harrington. 
Feb. Dover Solo-Ensemble Festival (Wesley Junior College). 
Apr. Newark All-State Chorus one Orchestra Festival (University of Delaware). David Kozinski, 
Warner Jr. H. S., Wilmington. 
FLORIDA Jan. 11-13 Tampa Florida Music Educators Association Clinic. Al. G. Wright, Pres., Miami Sr. H. &., 
Miami. Band—Roy V. Wood, H. S., Winter Haven; Orchestra—Paul Cremaschi, 
. S., Coral Gables: Vocal—Mrs. Frances Deen, Miami Edison H. S., Miami. 
Jan. 18-19 Tallahassee College Band Directors National Association Southern Division Conference. Harold 
B. chman, Chm., University of Florida, Gainesville. Convention chairman — 
Robert Braunagle, Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
Mar. 21-22 Miami Vocal Contest, District I. Betty Borin, Miami Sr. H. S., Miami. 
Week of 
Mar. 24 bd Orchestra Contest, District I. Paul Cremaschi. 
Apr. 17-19 Miami Music Section Meeting, Florida Education Association. Al. G. Wright. 
Apr. 25-26 Tampa State Vocal Contest. Mrs. Frances Deen. 
May 1-3 * State Band and Orchestra Contest-Festival. Roy V. Wood. 
s bd District Band Contests (6). 
° ° State Band Contest. 
GEORGIA Nov. 30- Milledgeville Piano, Vocal, and Elementary School Clinic. Piano—Walter Westafer, Piedmont Col- 
Dec. 1 lege, Demarest; Vocal—Lola Stevens, H. S., Savannah; Elementary—Mrs. Izabelle 
Brookshire, Atlanta. 
Dec. s Instrumental Clinic. John Lee, Columbus H. S., Columbus. 
Apr. 4 Atlanta Georgia Music Educators Association Annual Meeting. Douglas Rumble, Pres., Grady 
S., Atlanta. 
Apr. 7-10 Milledgeville Vocal, Piano, and Elementary School Festival. Vocal—Lola Stevens; Piano—Walter 
Westafer; Elementary—Mrs. Izabelle Brookshire. 
Apr. Milledgeville GMEA Board of Directors Planning Meeting. Douglas Rumble. 
May bd Instrumental Festival. John Lee. 
IDAHO Oct. e District Meetings (6). 
Dec. 6-8 Boise Idaho Music Educators Association State Conference and All-State Band, Orchestra 
and Chorus. Ferd Haruda, Pres., H. S., Emmett. 
. bd District Clinics and Workshops (5). 
Apr. 18-19 ° District Music Festivals. 
May 2-3 ° State Music Festival. 
ILLINOIS Nov. 23-24 Champaign- Illinois All-State Music Activity: All-State Band, Orchestra and Chorus; Instru- 
Urbana —_ Choir; Clinics and Workshops. Thomas S. Richardson, 608 S. Mathews, 
ban 
Nov. 24 Cigmesign- Illinois Bante Educators Association Meeting. Paul Painter, Pres., 608 S. Mathews, 
rbana Jrbana. 
Mar. 15 Statewide District Solo and Ensemble Contests (14). M. F. Sprunger, 11 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
Apr. 5_ Statewide District Large Group Contests (14). M. F. Sprunger. 
Apr. 25-26 ymenten- State Finals, Class AA-A. M. F. Sprunger. Local chairman—Thomas S. Richardson. 
Jrbana 
May 2-3 Statewide State Finals, Classes B, C and D (3). M. F. Sprunger. 
INDIANA Oct. 20 a Marching Band Contest. Donald Marketto, H. S., Greencastle. 
Oct. 25-26 Indianapolis Music Section Meeting, Indiana State Teachers Association. Dorothy Dugger, Union 
H. S., Dugger. 
. Gary Music Section Meeting, Northwest Indiana Teachers Association. Virginia Volkman, 
. 70 Madison Ave., Hammond, and Elizabeth Scheddell, Edison H. S., Gary. 
South Bend Music Section Meeting. North Central Indiana Teachers Association. Virginia Yoder, 
H. 8S., Middlebury. 
° Fort Wayne Music Section Meeting, Northeast Indiana Teachers Association. Raymond Beights, 
North Side H. S., Fort Wayne. 
° Evansville Music Section Meeting, Sostpwess, Indiana Teachers Association. Phyllis Rudisill, 
H. S., Oakland City, and Paul Jones, Rossa School, Evansville. 
Nov. 29- Indianapolis Indiana Music Educators Association Convention (Antlers Hotel). Charles Munger. 
Dec. 1 Pres., Jordan College of Music, Indianapolis. Local arrangements—Roger Rile 
Broad Ripple H. §&., Indianapolis. Chairman of exhibit space—Gene C cnower 
Jordan College of Music. 
Feb. 2 . District Solo and Ensemble Contest. Donald Marketto. (ISMA) 
Feb. 9 . Solo and Ensemble Contest. George Myers, Forest Park, we (NISBOVA) 
Feb. 16 bd State Solo and Ensemble Contest. Donald Marketto. 
Feb. 23 bd All-State Solo and Ensemble Contest. Richard W Ey H. S., Hobart. (IMEA) 
Apr. 5 ad District Organization Contest. George Myers. (NISBOVA) 
Apr. 19 * Organization Audition. Donald Marketto. (ISMA) 
Apr. 19 * State Finals Organization. George Myers. (NISBOVA) 
IOWA Oct. 13 * State Marching Band Contest. F. E. Mortiboy, 1001 Harrison St., Davenport. 
Oct. 20 Spence. Ames, District Auditions for All-State Music Festival. Paul V. Nissen, H. S., Mason City. 
owa City, 
Charles City, 
Shenandoah 
Nov. 2 Des Moines Music Section Meeting, Iowa State Education Association. Gordon W. Bird, IMEA 
Pres., Drake University, Des Moines. 
Nov. 2 Des Moines Iowa High School Music Association Annual Business Meeting. P. C. Lapham, Pub. 
Sch., Charles City. 
Nov. 23-24 Des Moines Iowa Music Educators Association State Convention. Gordon W. Bird. 
Nov. 23-24 Des Moines All-State Music Festival. Paul V. Nissen. 
Mar. 29 East Iowa Preliminary Solo and Ensemble Contest. L. A. Logan, Supt. of Schools, Shenandoah. 
Apr. 5 West lowa Preliminary Solo and Ensemble Contest. L. A. Logan. 
Apr. 25-26 s State Final Solo and Ensemble Contest. L. A. Logan. 
May 3 bg State Final Large Groups Contest. L. A. Logan. 
KANSAS Nov. 1-2 Wichita Kansas Music Educators Association Convention. Milford Crabb, Pres., Bd. of Ed., 
Kansas City. Local chairman—Walter Duerksen, University of Wichita. 
Apr. 4-5 ” District Music Festivals. E. A. Thomas, 306 New England Bldg., Topeka. 
Apr. 19 Emporia State Music Festival. Robert Taylor, Kansas State Teachers College. 
Apr. 19 ays State Music Festival. C. Thomas Barr, Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
KENTUCKY Dec. 7-8 Bowling Green ote Clinic and All-Kentucky Chorus (Western Kentucky State College). Hugh 
underson. 
Jan. 11-12 Louisville State String Clinic (University of Louisville). Ernest Lyons. 
Feb. 21-23 Lexington State Band speate and All-Kentucky Band (University of Kentucky). Jean Marie 
McConne 
Apr. 1-12 ° Regional Music Festivals. 
Apr. 17 Louisville Kentucky Music Educators Association Annual Meeting. James E. Van Peursem, 
Pres., Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond. 
Apr. 17 Louisville All- “Kentucky Orchestra, Kentucky Education ‘Association Meeting. Joe Beach, Pub. 
Sch., Shelbyville 
Apr. Lexington State Music Festival. Jean Marie McConnell. 
Apr. Bowling Green State Music Festival. Hugh Gunderson. 
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STATE DATE PLACE 

LOUISIANA Sept. Shreveport Louisiana Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Brad Daigle, Pres., 117 

Swanee Dr., Lake Charles. ‘ : 
Nov. Shreveport LMEA Meeting, in conjunction with Louisiana Education Association Convention. 
Brad Daigle. LEA General Assembly Band Program—Philip Kendall, Homer. 
LEA General Assembly Chorus—Lesley Spinks, 125 Swanee Dr., Lake Charles. 
Nov. ° All-State Band and Chorus Clinic. 
Spring Music Festivals: 
Ruston Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. L. V. E. Irvine. 
Natchitoches Northwestern State College. Sherrod Towns. 
Lake Charles McNeese State College. Francis Bulber. 
Lafayette Southwestern Louisiana Institute. George Barth. 
Baton Rouge Louisiana State University. Loren Davidson. 
Hammond Southeastern Louisiana College. Ralph Pottle. 
New Orleans New Orleans Center. Ralph Lacassagne. 
May Alexandria LMEA Board Meeting and 1953 Festival Planning Meeting. 

MAINE Oct. Portland Maine Music Educators Association Meeting, in conjunction with Maine Teachers 

Association Convention. Ary Dulfer, Pres., 9 Lincoln St., Brunswick. 
May bd Music Festivals—Western, Eastern, Northern. 

MARYLAND Oct. 19 Baltimore Maryland Music Educators Association Meeting, in conjunction with Maryland State 
Teachers Association Convention. Mrs. Mary M. Hunter, Pres., Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore. 

Oct. 20 Baltimore MMEA Business Meeting. Mrs. Mary M. Hunter. 
Jan. Baltimore Choral Reading Clinic for Junior and Senior High School materials (Peabody Con- 
Sew of Music). Kenneth Hjelmervik and Emile Serposa, Dept. of Ed., Bal- 
ore. 
MASSACHU- Dec. i P Massachusetts Music Educators Association Choral Clinic. 
SETTS Feb. 14-16 MMEA Convention and All-State Concert (tent.). Fred Felmet, Pres., School Dept., 
Winchester. 
Apr. 12 ° MMEA String Clinic. 
ae 4 3,10 Statewide Music Festivals. 
June 7 ° MMEA Annual Business Meeting. Fred Felmet. 
MICHIGAN Sept. 23 Kalamazoo Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association Business Meeting. Irvin Van Sluy- 
s ters, Pres., 621 Portage Ave., Three Rivers. 
Oct. 5-6 Higgins Lake Michigan School Vocal Association Planning Conference. Martha White, Pres., Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing. 
Nov. 30- Ann Arbor ment crores (University of Michigan). Orien Dalley, Sch. of Music, Univ. 
ec. 2 ch. 
Apr. 5 East Lansing MSBOA State Solo and Ensemble Festival (Michigan State College). 
Apr. 19 Ann Arbor MSVA State Solo and Ensemble Festival (University of Michigan). , 
Apr. 26 East Lansing MSBOA State Band and Orchestra Festival (Michigan State College). 
May 10 Mt. Pleasant MSVA State Choir and Glee Club Festival (Central Mich. College of Ed.). 

MINNESOTA Oct. ° Divisional Minnesota Education Association Meetings (7). 

Feb. 15-16 Minneapolis Minnesota Music Educators Association Annual Mid-Winter Clinic. Harvey Waugh, 
Pres., State Teachers College, St. Cloud. Local chairman—Paul Ivory, University 
of Minnesota. 

Mar. & Apr. . District Contests. 

Apr. or May ° Regional Contests. 

MISSISSIPPI Sept. Jackson Band, Vocal and Piano Planning Conference. 

Dec. 6-8 Hattiesburg State Band Clinic. 

Mar. 20 Jackson em Music Educators Association Convention. Perry Dennis, Pres., Carr H. S., 

cksburg. 

Mar. Jackson State Orchestra Clinic. William Hoppe, Delta State College, Cleveland. 

Mar. 28-29 Jackson State Choral Clinic. 

Apr. 25-26 Jackson State Piano Clinic. 

Apr. 7-12 Jackson State Band Contest. W. B. Kenna, Lexington. 

MISSOURI Sept. Jefferson City Missouri Music Educators Association Executive Committee Meeting. George C. 

4 Wilson, Pres., University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Nov. 8-9 St. Louis Music Section Meeting, Missouri State Teachers Association. All-State High School 
Orchestra. George C. Wilson. 

Jan. 10-11 Cape Girardeau MMEA Annual Clinic and Conference. George C. Wilson. 

‘eb. Columbia All-State String Clinic (University of Missouri). 
Feb. Columbia All-State Brass Clinic (University of Missouri). 
Before Kirksville, District Music Festivals. 
Apr. 12 Rolla, 
Warrensburg, 
Cape Girardeau, 
Springfield 

May 2-3 Columbia State piuste Festival (University ot Missouri). Paul W. Mathews, University of 

ssouri. 

MONTANA Oct. 26-28 ° Music Section Meeting, Montana Education Association. Emerson Miller, MMEA 
Pres., Pub. Sch., Missoula. 

Dec. 6-8 . Montana Music Educators Association Meeting. Emerson Miller. 

Apr. 22 County seats County Music Festivals (56). County superintendents. 

Apr. District Music Festivals: 

Missoula Dist. I. Stephen Niblack, Missoula County H. S., Missoula. 
Anaconda Dist. II. H. E. Hamper, Anaconda. 
Bozeman Dist. III. Julian Steen, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman. 
° Dist. IV. 
. Dist. V. 
Billings Dist. VI. Charles Cutts, H. S., Billings. 
Glasgow Dist. VII. Roy Snyder, Glasgow. 
Glendive Dist. VIII. John Lund, Fairview. 

May 6-7 Missoula State Solo and Ensemble Festival (Montana State University). Stanley Teel, Montana 
State University. 

WEBRASEKA Oct. 25-26 Music Section Meetings, Nebraska Education Association: 

Lincoln District 1. 
Omaha District 2. 
Hastings District 3. 
Norfolk District 4. 
McCook District 5. 
Scottsbluff District 6. Vernon A. Forbes, 2609 Avenue E. Scottsbluff. 

Nov. 5-17 York Net — Music Educators Association State Meeting and Clinic. Vernon A. Forbes, 

res. 

Apr :8-19 he District Contests (9). 

WEVADA Oct. 4 Reno District Institute. John V. Tellaisha, Nevada MEA Pres., 840 Bates Ave., Reno. 

Zone Meetings: , 
Nov. 3 Reno Western. John V. Tellaisha. 
Dec. 1 Elko Eastern. Bob Zander, Elko. 
° Ely Central. 
. Las Vegas Southern. Loren Cross, H. S., Las Vegas. 

Apr. Ely Central Zone Music Clinic. 

Apr. 4 ° Western Zone Choral Festival. 

Apr. 26 bs Western Zone Band Festival. 

Apr. ° Eastern Zone Music Festival. 

Apr. ° Southern Zone Music Festival. 
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The Leblanc bass clarinet is completely different — 

the only bass as dependable and easy to play as an ordinary 
Bb soprano. For the Leblanc has no register key 

linkage either to the lower joint or neckpipe. There is 

no extra connection key to become broken or bent, 

no holes to be lined up at the neck joint. The Leblanc bass 
clarinet can be played comfortably even in side 

position. Most important of all is the beautiful flow 

of tone... the natural, easy lay of the keys 

(even for small hands!) ... the wonderful feeling of 


confidence only the Leblanc can give you! 


LEBLANC 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET “B” — TELLS THE COMPLETE STORY 
OF THESE OUTSTANDING LEBLANC BASS CLARINET FEATURES: 
Power forged keys © Finest Mozambique grenadilla © Precision-fit, no- 





cork neck joint © Harmonic speaker aperture does away with special 
fingerings @ All posts wood-mounted to prevent binding © No register 
key linkage impedes clean, crisp action of D key © Separate post mount- 
ing for balanced action © Bigger volume middle register © No special 
mechanism to trill F#/G# © No “wall” or break between registers. 


G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
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STATE DATE PLACE 
| NEw Oct. 18 Manchester Music Section Meeting, New Hampshire State Teachers Convention. Blanche Bailey, 
i HAMPSHIRE NHMEA Pres., Sunapee. 
Jan. . New Hampshire Music Kducators Association Business Meeting. Blanche Bailey. 
| Mar. * NHMEA Business Meeting. 
Spring . Concert Festival. 
Spring ° Auditions Festival. ’ 
June ° NHMEA Annual Meeting. 
NEW JERSEY Nov. Atlantic City Annual Business Meeting and Woskemon of the Dem. of Music of the New Jersey 
1} Education Association. Samuel W. Peck, Pres 1 Clearman Place, Belleville 9. 
Nov. 10 Atlantic City All-State Chorus and Orchestra Concert. Ernest J. Ersfeld, 29 Funston Place, Nutley 
Nov. 18 Newark An Chorus and Orchestra Concert. C. Scripps Beebee, Clifford Scott H. S., East 
range. 
| Feb. 16 (7) bd Opera Musicale, ry - by the Committee on Opera in Music Education and the 
1 Metropolitan Opera Guild. tev. Martin Burne. 
i| Feb. 21-23 ° All-State Band Clinic and Concert. L. Barry Tedesco, 2 Addison Place, Fairlawn. 
| Apr. 5 Montclair All-State Instrumental Ensemble Festival (State Teachers College). Edna McEachern, 
| Montclair S.T.C. 
| May Trenton All-State Choral Festival (State Teachers College). Arthur W. Berger, Trenton S.T.C. 
NEW MEXICO oct Albuquerque Music Section Meeting, State Education Association Convention. William E. Rhoads, 
EA Pres., 1413 Vermont, Alamogordo. 
Nov. ° Auditions for All-State Band — in four separate areas. 
lj Nov. Las Cruces Southwestern District Clinic. T. Garrison, Las Cruces. 
14 Jan. - New Mexico Music Educators “hesociation State Clinic. Business Meeting and All- 
| State Groups—Band, Orchestra, Chorus. William E. Rhoads. 
: Spring ° Muss eee Meetings in conjunction with District State Education Association 
Meetings. 
Spring ° District Non-competitive Festivals. 
| —! 
' NEW YORK Oct. 19-20 Sinclairville Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Clifford Cornish, Central School, Sinclairville. 
Nov. 2-3 Whitesboro Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Dorothea Waddell, Central School, Whitesboro. 
Nov. 9-10 Plattsburg Sectiene All-State Concert Groups. Arnold Caswell, State Teachers College, Platts- 
urg. 
| Nov. 9-10 Hudson Falls Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Walter Ninesling, H. S., Hudson Falls. 
Nov. 9-10 Geneva Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Godfrey Brown, H. S., Geneva. 
Nov. 16-17 Dansville Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Paul Stromgren, H. S., Dansville. 
Nov. 16-17 Holley Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Robert Coon, H. S., Holley. 
H| Nov. 16-17 Irondequoit Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Evan Bollinger, H. S., Irondequoit. 
Nov. 16-17 Pulaski —— en Concert Groups. Chester Hovey, Academy & Central School, 
ulaskKil. 
Nov. 16-17 Potsdam Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Helen Hosmer, State Teachers College, Potsdam. 
Nov. 16-17 Long Beach Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Glenn Brown, H. S., Long Beach. 
i Nov. 28- Rochester New York State School Music Association Annual Conference. Elvin L. Freeman, 
! Dec, 1 tae 6 Erie St., Pulaski. Local chairman—William Larson, Eastman School of 
\ Music. 
Dec. 7-8 Hancock Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Roy Wilkinson, Central School, Hancock. 
Dec. 7-8 White Plains Sectional All-State Concert Groups. Wilbur D. Lockwood, Jr., Pleasantville. 
May Statewide Contest-Festivals (14). Dean Harrington, Hornell H. S., Hornell. 
NORTH Oct. 15 Greensboro North Carolina Music Educators Association Annual Conference (Woman's College, 
CAROLINA University of N. C.). J. Kimball Harriman, Pres., Senior H. S., Greensboro. 
: Local chairman—H. Hugh Altvater, Woman's College, U.N.C. 
i Oct. 15 Greensboro Orchestra Directors’ Business Meeting. 
: Early fall bd Bandmasters’ Business Meeting. 
Late fall ° Eastern Band Clinic. 
Early winter ° Western Band Clinic. 
san. ° All-State Orchestra. 
Ma ° District Music Contests. 
Apr. “22-25 Greensboro State Music Contest (Woman's College, U.N.C.). H. Hugh Altvater. 
NORTH Oct. 17 Bismarck North Dakota Music Educators Association Executive Board Meeting (pre-convention 
DAKOTA session). Ruth E. Lawrence, Pres., S. Tenth, Fargo. 
Oct. 18-19 Bismarck eee a Convention. Ruth Lawrence. Local chairman—Clarion Larson, Bismarck 
Oct. 18-19 Bismarck First ‘alle State Orchestra Clinic. Clarion Larson and H. Van Heuvelin, Bismarck H. S. 
Oct. 19 Bismarck Executive Board Meeting. 
Mar. 29 Grand Forks Case ae, SSerenenaeaee Festival, Eastern Division. John E. Howard, University of North 
») 
Apr. 12 Grand Forks District II Music Contest. K. L. Rue, Cavalier. 
Apr. 12 Valley City District III Music Contest. G. M. Stephens, Edgel 
Apr. 12 Williston District VIII Music Contest (small groups). L. J. *rotdahl, Crosby. 
Apr. 19 Fargo District I Music Contest. H. O. Berquist, H. S., Fargo. 
Apr. 19 Devils Lake District IV Music Contest (vocal). eorge Falkenstein, Devils Lake. 
Apr. 19 Bismarck District V Music Contest. Charles Crank, Garrison. 
Apr. 19 Minot District VI Music Contest. meer Sausker, Russell. 
Apr. 19 Dickinson District VII Music Contest. . Rice, Mott. 
Apr. 26 Devils Lake District IV Music Contest (instrumental). George Falkenstein. 
Apr. 26 Williston District VIII Music Contest (band and chorus). L. J. Totdahl. 
Apr. 26 Bismarck Class A Vocal Festival, Western Division. A. C. Van Wyck, Bismarck. 
May 6 Fargo Class A Vocal Festival, Eastern Division. H. O. Berquist. 
May 6 Minot Class A Instrumental Festival, Western Division. H. W. Welliver, Minot State Teach- 


ers College. 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


CANTATA 


Neidlinger — Follower of the Star 1.00 


A previously unpublished choral 
work for mixed voices in the best 
vein of the composer of “Birthday 
of a King”. 


SONG 


O'Hara — Come to the Stable With 
Jesus (High, Medium, Low ) .60 


CHORAL MUSIC 


(SATB) 
Christmas Song — Charles ' 18 
Come to the Stable with Jesus — 
O’Hara ......... or 
Long Ago, one Chill December — 
Whitford (arr.) pa .22 
No Room in the Hotel — Niles .25 
(SAB) 
Jingle Bells — Pierpont-Marlow ..... .22 
O Holy Night (Cantique de Noel) — 
Adam ' .25 
(SSA) 

Christmas is Coming — Milkey .22 
Innkeeper’s Carol, The — Warner .... .22 
(TTBB) 

Christmas is Coming — Milkey vant ae 


Innkeeper’s Carol, The — Warner .22 


ORATORIOS AND SACRED 


CANTATAS 

Bach — Christmas Oratorio (Com- 

plete) * 1.75 
—Christmas Oratorio, Part IV 

(Mixed ) 75 
Buck — The Coming of the King 

( Mixed ) * 1.00 
Handel — The Messiah* (Paper) 1.25 
— The Messiah ( Board) 2.00 
— The Messiah (Cloth) ” 3.25 


— The Messiah — Chorus Parts ... 1.00 
— The Messiah — Christmas Sec- 


tion .. 1.00 
Harker — The Star of Bethlehem 

( Mixed ) * : 75 
Love— The Song of Bethlchem 

(SSA) 40 
Matthews — The Story “ Christ- 

mas (Mixed) * 75 
—The Story of Christmas 

(SSAA)* . — 
Saint-Saens — Christmas Oratorio 

( Mixed ) * .. 1,00 
Schiitz-Mendel — The Chelan 

Story (Mixed) * : 1.25 


*Orchestrations available. 
Prices upon request. 


ORGAN COLLECTIONS 


Morryott, R. E. — Carols for the 
Christ Child — Hammond Reg- 
istration ) ochanteideite’ SE 

Niles, J. J.— Four American Carols 
(Hammond Registration) ...... 1.25 





OPERETTAS AND 
PAGEANTS 


Diller and Page—A Christmas Carol 
Pageant cobannen 75 
A thirty minute easy-to-stage play- 
let for a group of children, based 
on seventeen beautiful carols. 
Simple piano accompaniment, 


Booklet with melodies and words 


Oe Me I ics ss caincse antares .25 
Clarke — The Crib at Greccio 75 
Coleman — Christmas (The Mys- 

tery of the Nativity) ............ 75 
Kerley — The Magic Nutcracker 75 
Page — Holy Night ........................ .7§ 
Rich — The Toy-Shop i sicecctvies aa 


CAROL COLLECTIONS 


Kirby; W.— Merry Christmas — A 
Baker’s Dozen of Christmas 
Carols in very easy arrange- 
ments for the piano, illustrated 
by L. F. Grant ......... 

Coleman, $.—Christmas Carols 
from Many Countries ........... .60 

The Diller-Page Carol Book — 34 
Christmas tunes for old and 
young to play and sing ............ 1.00 


Mottlinger, H. H.—Christmas Carols, 


their Authors and Composers .. 1.00 
Niles, J. J.—Anglo American Carol 
Study Book (Set 26) ............. .75 
— Ten Christmas Carols from the 
Southern Appalachian Moun- 
ee 60 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET LISTING ALL THE CHRISTMAS MUSIC IN THE SCHIRMER CATALOG 





NEW YORK: 3 East 43rd St. © BROOKLYN: 275 Livingston St. © CLEVELAND: 43 The Arcade ® LOS ANGELES: 700 West 7th St. 
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OL BANDS 
” gigett ORCHESTRAS - - 


FOR 


Complele Yastumeniation 


Leedy & Ludwig percussion instruments are made in a 
complete line, for full band and orchestra instrumentation 
. . . everything the school drum section needs, including 


accessories! See your Leedy & Ludwig dealer, or mail 





coupon for literature. No obligation. 






“NATIONAL” 
PEDAL TYMPANI 


tere terior ecient sear ete 


LEEDY & LUDWIG 
Dept. 923, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send FREE and without obligation: 

(] Leedy & Ludwig Tympani Technical Talks 
Booklets 

[) Leedy & Ludwig 1952 General Catalog 


ee | 


CA, BOM, GR s 0:6 0c cocccceccescsccnceesdeces 
DEEN: S'e8 dev ci tneedekvecevendoaannns 


Bp FORO: oc ccccccccesceweccesooscccecseees 
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sou 
D 


Sep 

















STATE 








PLACE 








EVENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 





OHIO Oct. 13 


Nov. 29 

Nov. 30- 
Dec. 1 

Dec. 17-18 





ata SAMMI 


Feb. or Mar. 


Columbus 


Cleveland 
Toledo 
Marietta 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Cincinnati 
Athens 
Columbus 


Euclid 
> 


. 
- 


Delaware 


Columbus 
Columbus 


Columbus 


Columbus 


Elementary Teacher Education Workshop (Ohio State University). Neal Glenn, Ohio 
University, Athens 

Music Section ‘Meetings, Ohio Education Association: 

North East. 
North West. 
Kast. 

Central. 
South Central. 
South West. 
South East. 

Non-competitive Activities Committee Meeting, with State-wide Music Education 
Committee and Ohio Music Education Association Executive Board. Mary Tolbert, 
OMEA Pres., Ohio State University, and Edith M. Keller, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Columbus. 

Elementary Teachers Music Workshop (Euclid H. S.). Eloise Johnson, Wadsworth. 

Regional Orchestras (5). 

String Clinic. 

Conductors’ Workshop. 

Folk Music Meetings (Cooperative Recreation Center), several to be held during the 
year. Lynn Rohrbaugh, Delaware. 

OMEA Leadership Conference and Executive Board Meeting. Mary Tolbert. 

OMEA State Convention (Ohio State University). Mary Tolbert. Local chairman— 
Chester Fair, O.S.U. 

College Band Directors National Association North Central Division Conference. 
Manley R. Whitcomb, Chm., Ohio State University. 

Mid-Winter Music Clinic (Ohio State University). Eugene Weigel, O.S.U. 






































Mar. Wilmington Folk Music Festival with All-State Orchestra and Chorus. 
a] Apr. 19 State Finals for Solo and Ensemble Competitive Festival: 
Lancaster Class A-1 & A-2 (Lancaster H. S.). C. D. McIntyre. 
Westerville Class B-1 & B-2 (Otterbein College). Lee Shackson. 
Springfield Class C-1 & C-2 (Springfield H. S.). Richard Stocker. 
; Apr. 26 State Finals for Band, Orchestra —_ : horal Competitive Festival: 
4 Springfield Class A-1 & A-2 (Springfield H. Richard Stocker. 
Columbus Class B-1 (Ohio State U ~ Manley Whitcomb. 
¢ Westerville Class B-2 (Otterbein College). Lee Shackson. 
7 Columbus Class C-1 & C-2 (Capital University). Wilbur Crist. 
‘’ May Columbus OMEA Board Meeting. Mary Tolbert. 
i OKLAHOMA Oct. 11-12 Oklahoma City Oklahoma Music Educators Association Meeting, in conjunction with Oklahoma’ Edu- 
Me cation Association Convention. Charles Cunning, Pres., 161 Fairview, Ponca City. 
. State-District Marching Band Contests: 
‘ Oct. 20 Cordell Southwest. Jesse Lancet, Cordell. 
: Oct. 20 Madill Southeast. Jack Clark, Madill. 
4 Oct. 20 Tulsa Northeast. Roger Fenn, Tulsa University. 
: Oct. 27 Edmond Central. Willard Nichols, Edmond. 
Oct. 27 Alva Northwest. Niles Joachim, Alva. 
Nov. 20-21 Stillwater Oklahoma Choral Festival and Directors’ Clinic (A & M College). John K. Long, 
A & M College. 
Dec. 6-7 Stillwater Oklahoma Band Clinic (A & M College). Max A. Mitchell, A & M College. 
Dec. 17-18 Norman College Band Directors National Association Southwestern Division Conference. Leon- 
ard H. Haug, Chm., University of Oklahoma. 
Feb. 13-15 Norman Oklahoma Orchestra Clinic and All-State Orchestra. Walter Haderer, University of 
klahoma. 
Feb. 27-29 Norman All-State Band. Leonard H. Haug. 
, Mar. ° District Teachers Meeting 
? Apr. 3-5 2 State-District Elimination Contests (9). L. N. Perkins, A & M College, Stillwater. 
= Apr. 24-25 Stillwater State Vocal Music Contest. L. N. Perkins. 
+ Ay. ° - Norman State Instrumental Music Contest. tobert Ross, University of Oklahoma. 
i May 24 Oklahoma City OMEA Annual Board of Control Meeting. Charles Cunning. 
% _ ——— — 
és OREGON Nov. Salem Gnas Jiuste Educators Association State Convention (Willamette University). John 
4 Stehn, Pres., 8537 S. W. 54th St., Portland 19, and John O’Connor, Oregon State 
y College, Corvallis. 
Mar Portland Music Section Meeting, Oregon Education Association. John O'Connor. 
; * ° State Band and State Choral Clinic (tent.). 
bd bd District Contests. 
* May S Benton County Band and Chorus Festival. 
J ease ananicienaint 
? PENNSYL- Sept. 23 Harrisburg Pennsylvania Music Educators Association Executive Council Meeting. Chester A. 
of VANIA Stineman, Jr., Pres., 310 E. Patterson St., Lansford. 
4 Nov. 28 Harrisburg PMEA Executive Council Meeting. Chester A. Stineman, Jr. 
' Nov. 28-30 Annville PMEA Collegiate Orchestra Festival. Edward P. Rutledge, Lebanon Valley College. 
4 Nov. 29- Harrisburg 7=——e. By eee (Penn Harris Hotel). Clair Swope, State Teachers College, 
% ppery Roc 
* Zen this * PMBA. District Orchestra Festivals (Final Date). 
, Jan. 13 - Selection Meeting for PMEA State Orchestra Festival. 
2 Feb. 7-9 Williamsport PMEA State Orchestra Festival. Osborne Housel, Senior H. S. 
: Feb. 21-23 * PMEA District Chorus Festivals (Final Date). 
Feb. 24 . Selection Meeting for PMEA State Chorus Festival. 
a Mar. 7-8 * Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League County Contests (Final Date). 
’. Mar. 15-17 Indiana PMEA Collegiate Chorus. Clel T. Silvey, Indiana State Teachers College. 
: Mar. 20-22 Wilkes-Barre PMEA State Chorus. William O. Roberts, Senior H. 8S. 
. Mar. 21-26 Philadelphia MENC Biennial Convention. 
Mar. 28-29 ° PFML District Contests (Final Date). 
Apr. 3-5 °. PMEA District Band Festivals (Final Date). 
Apr. 6 * Selection Meeting for PMEA State Band Festivals. 
Apr. zé-06 bd PFML State Contests. : 
May 1-3 State College PMEA Collegiate Band Festival. James Dunlop, Pennsylvania State College. 
May 8-10 PMEA State Band Festivals: 
Reading East. Ralph Fischer Smith, Senior Po 
‘ Washington West. Paul E. Harding, Senior H. 
RHODE Oct. 25-26 Providence Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. Natalie F. Southard, 91 Whitmarsh St., Provi- 
ISLAND dence 7. 
Dec. 18 Providence Christmas Carol Concert (R. I. College of Ed.). Gertrude McGunigle, RIMEA Pree., 
I. Coll. of Ed., Providence. 
bd . Music Section Meetings, Rhode Island State Dept. of Ed. Mary H. Remington, 214 
Waterman Ave., East Providence. 
Feb. Providence Pot-luck Supper and Theater Arts Program. Natalie Southard. 
Mar. Providence Business Meeting of Festival Directors. 
Apr. Providence Junior and Senior High School All-State Choral Festival. Natalie Southard. 
May Providence Music Festival (Brown University). Natalie Southard. 
June Providence Rhode Island Music Educators Association Annual Business and Dinner Meeting. 
Gertrude McGunigle. 
SOUTH Oct. 24-26 Music Section Meetings, South Dakota Education Association: 
DAKOTA Sioux Falls Harold Hamaker, Mitchell 
Watertown Dan Jones, Sisseton. 
Sturgis Francis Benson, Sturgis. 
bg ad District Contests. 
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STATE PLACE 
sOUTH Oct. 16-17 Rock Hill Piano-Vocal Clinic (Winthrop College). Piano—-Mrs. Elizabeth Cogburn, Winthrop 
CAROLINA College; Vocal—Valree Lide, Columbia. 
Oct. Columbia State Fair Marching Band Contest, co-sponsored by South Carolina Band and Orchestra 
Association. 
Feb. 1-2 Rock Hill State Band Clinic (Winthrop College). W. R. Roberts and Emmett Gore, Winthrop 
College. 
° Statewide District Clinics in all fields. 
Feb. 8-9 Columbia South Carolina Music Educators Association Annual State Convention. John R. Fegle, 
Pres., City Schools, Walterboro. 
Mar. 1-15 District Music Festivals: 
Orangeburg Southern. C. D. Gentry, City Schools. 
Sumter Eastern. James Pritchard, City Schools. 
Greenwood Western. W.H. Bhrich, Lander College. 
Blacksburg Northern. Dean Ross, City Schools. 
Mar. 21 Columbia Music Section Meeting, South Carolina Education Association. 
Apr. 2-4 Rock Hill State High School Music Festival (Winthrop College). 
TENNESSEE Sept. 29 Nashville Tennesee Music Educators Association Board Meeting. Edward Hamilton, Pres., 3317 
Orlando St., Knoxville. 
Oct. 12 Memphis West Tennessee Section Meeting. Mrs. Thomas Webber, Jr., Memphis. 
Oct. 19 Nashville Middle Tennessee Section Meeting. W. C. Campbell, 1128 E. Sharpe, Nashville. 
Oct. 26 Knoxville East Tennessee Section Meeting. O'Dell Willis, 4306 Barbara Ave., Knoxville. 
Jan. Junior High School Band Clinics: 
Memphis West Tennessee. Ralph Hale, Christian Brothers College, Memphis. 
Nashville Middle Tennessee. Taylor Hagan, 1215 Greeland Ave., Nashville. 
° East Tennessee. O'Dell Willis. 
Feb. Senior High School Instrumental Clinics: 
Memphis West Tennessee. Ralph Hale. 
. Middle Tennessee. Taylor Hagan. 
. East Tennessee. O'Dell Willis. 
Apr. 3-4 Nashville TMEA State Convention. Edward Hamilton. 
Apr. State Instrumental Festivals: 
Memphis West Tennessee. Ralph Hale. 
- Middle Tennessee. Taylor Hagan. 
- East Tennessee. O’Deil Willis. 
Apr. State Vocal Festivals: 
° West Tennessee. Mrs. Thomas Webber, Jr. 
° Middle Tennessee. W. C. Campbell. 
° East Tennessee. Analee Huffaker, 3216 Pinewood Ave., Chattanooga. 
TEXAS Oct. 17 Dallas State Fair Music Festival. 
Choral Clinic-Workshops: 
Oct. 27 Stephenville Don Morton, Tarleton College. 
Nov. 10 Fort Worth Cc. J. Best, Texas Christian University. 
Nov. 17 Austin Archie Jones, University of Texas. 
Dec. 1 , Nacogdoches Frederick Baumgartner, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. 
Dec. 1 Lubbock Gene Hemmle, Texas Technological College. 
Jan. 21 Canyon Houston Bright, West Texas State College. 
Feb. 6-9 Mineral Wells Texas Music Educators Association State Convention-Clinic. Estill Foster, Pres., Box 
295, Bishop. Manager—Jack H. Mahan, 302 Lumpkin, Texarkana. 
Competition-Festivals: 
Carthage Region IV. J. A. Anderson, Supt. of Schools, Greenville. 
Pharr Region IX. D. U. Buckner, Supt. of Schools, Pharr. 
Huntsville Region V. Joseph Griggs, Supt. of Schools, Huntsville. 
San Antonio Region VI. A. O. Bird, Supt. of Schools, Gonzales. 
Kingsville Region VII. T. A. Roach, Supt. of Schools, Victoria. 
Odessa Region VIII. W. A. Miller, Supt. of Schools, Odessa. 
Canyon Region I. Lee Johnson, Supt. of Schools, Phillips. 
Brownwood Region II. Bryan Dickson, Supt. of Schools, San Angelo. 
Denton Region X. Chester Strickland, Supt. of Schools, Denton. 
Waco Region III. W. T. Hanes, Supt. of Schools, Cameron. 
UTAH Oct. 10-12 Salt Lake City vam Music Educators Association Conference and Clinic, in conjunction with the 
Utah Education Association Convention. Farrell D. Madsen, Pres., MC Box 312, 
Provo. Orchestra—Dallin Nielsen, Fillmore; Vocal—Vernon J. LeeMaster, 4948 
yt: Dr., Salt Lake City 7; Elementary—Nina Halliday, 141 First Ave., Salt 
wake City. 
Oct. 10-12 Salt Lake City All-State Band (Salt Lake Tabernacle). J. L. Terry, Morgan. 
Oct. & Dec. Salt Lake City UMEA Board of Directors Meetings. 
Winter e State Music Clinic (Tent.). Sponsored by the State Association of High School 
Principals. 
Spring ° Competition-Festivals in six of the eight regions of the state. 
VERMONT Oct. 5 Burlington Music Section Meeting, Vermont Teachers Convention. Charles Bookakian, Waterbury. 
Jan. bd Vermont Music Educators Association Clinic and Business Meeting. George H. Low, 
Pres., 7 Curtis Ave., Rutland. 
May Burlington Vermont State Music Festival. Adrian Holmes, 87 S. Willard St., Burlington. 
VIRGINIA Oct. 31- Richmond Virginia Music Educators Association Meeting (Jefferson Hotel). Raymond R. Reed, 
Nov. 3 Pres., Bd. of Ed., Arlington. 
Dec. 7-9 Richmond Ninth Annual State String Orchestra. 
- All-State Band Tryouts: 
South Norfolk Eastern Division. Lyle Smith, Hilton Village. 
Roanoke Western Division. Leroy Krumweide, Glade Spring. 
Charlottesville Northern Division. Sharon B. Hoose, 606—15th St. N.W., Charlottesville, and 
James B. Armentrout, 734 Northwood Ave., Charlottesville. 
Feb. 8-10 bg All-State Band (Three Divisions). 
Feb. 22-24 Lynchburg All-Sectional Chorus, West. John Bach, E. C. Glass H. S., Lynchburg. 
Apr. 5 ° District Festivals. 
WASHINGTON Feb. 21-23 Yakima Washington Music Educators Association Convention (Hotel Chinook). Wayne S. 
Hertz, Pres., Central Wash. College of Ed., Ellensburg. 
WEsT Oct. 22 Charleston West Virginia College Music Educators Meeting. Myllan Smyers, W. Va. Institute of 
VIRGINIA : Tech., Montgomery. 
Jan. 25-28 Huntington West Virginia Music Educators Aaqattesion State Conference and All-State College 
Symphony Orchestra. Clifford W. Brown, Pres., West —_— University, Mor- 
A gantown. Local chairman—Miriam P. Gelvin, Marshall Colleg 
Apr. 17-19 Bluefield All-State Chorus and Orchestra Festival. Chorus—Virginia Brand, ‘Triadelphia H. &., 
Wheeling; Orchestra—Frank Gelber, H. S., Parkersburg. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-ONE 
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THERE'S A TREASURE HOUSE OF BAND MUSIC 


in the 


JEROME KERN CONCERT BAND FOLIO 


Transcribed by PAUL YODER 


Here is Band Folio keyed to all the demands of modern band programming: 
@ Every melody is top-drawer Jerome Kern 


® There is maximum usefulness, with compositions to meet every mood and 


tempo 
@ The transcriptions are fairly simple without being naive 
® All important solos are cross-cued to meet any contingency 


Performed with a reasonable degree of accuracy and taste, these composi- 
tions will give a full-bodied and rich sound plus professional sounding musical 


ideas. 
WHO I'VE TOLD EV’RY LITTLE STAR 
THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT THEY DIDN’T BELIEVE ME 


(Clarinet Solo) 
MAKE BELIEVE 


SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
(Cornet or Trumpet Solo) THE SONG IS YOU 


(Trombone or Baritone Solo) 


LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 


Conductor $1.00 Parts, each .60 


Send for a specimen cornet part 


T. B. HARMS COMPANY 


RKO Building — Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N.Y. 








JEN-CO 


instrs. and Accessories for B.&O. 


No Band is complete without Glockenspiel. 
Jen-Co offers a choice of 4 models, chrome plated 
frames with complete equipment. 
__ Felt Banner with name of your School in 4" letters in 
> variety of colors sold separately. 
Other Instrs. of Jen-Co mfg. include Vibes, Marimbas, 
7 Xylophones, Chimes, Celesta, Celestette, Orchestra 
Bells and Tympani. 
Also Imported Brass and Woodwind Instrs. and Ac- 
cordions. 
See your Local Music Dealer for All 
JEN-CO MUSICAL PRODUCTS 


Or write for further information to 
G. C. JENKINS CO. 
BOX 168 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 














NEW SCHOOL 
OPERETTA 


“UP ON OLD 
SMOKY" 


by Ellen Jane Lorenz 





@ Based on American Mountain 


Tunes and Folklore. 


@ Music arrangements easy, yet in- 


teresting. 


Exciting plot with plenty of sus- 


pense. 
@ Opportunity for a talent show. 


@ Suitable for Senior or Junior 


High. 
®@ True Americana. 
Price, $1.25 per copy. Fifteen copies 
required for performance permission, 


No royalty. Violin part available. 
Sent on approval upon request, 


LORENZ 
Publishing Company 


209 S. State Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 
501 E, Third Street, Dayton 1, Ohio 
50 Walker Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


598 Marshall Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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MUSIC 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
TEACHERS 


By Parks Grant 


Written for students majoring in 
elementary education, this text com- 
bines adequate instruction in the 
fundamentals of music with prac- 
tical discussions of effective methods 
of teaching them to grade-school 
pupils. Other discussions cover 
such subjects as the child’s voice 
and the teacher's voice, care of 
musical equipment in schools, music 
appreciation and _ rhythm-bands. 
About 300 pages. 





EASTMAN SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC SERIES 


Correlated Two-Year 
Theory Course 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
THE TECHNIQUE OF 18th 
AND 19th CENTURY 
COMPOSITION 
By Allen I. McHose 


This new book, which completes 
the Eastman School of Music Series 
correlated two-year theory course, 
is the basic text for the first year. 
The theoretical presentation is care- 
fully correlated with drill in key- 
board work, sight-singing, dictation, 
and part-writing. 7” x 10”, about 
270 pages. 


OTHER TEXTS 
IN THE SERIES 


Sight-Singing Manual 
Second Edition 
By Allen |. McHose 
and Ruth N. Tibbs 
Teachers Dictation Manual 
By Allen |. McHose 
The Contrapuntal Harmonic 
Technique of the 18th 
Century 
By Allen |. McHose 


Chorale Collection 
Second Edition 
Edited by Elvera Wonderlich 


Keyboard and Dictation 
Manual 


By Allen |. McHose 
and D. F. White 





THE ART OF 
ORCHESTRATION 


By Bernard Rogers 


Designed primarily for the basic 
courses in orchestration, this text is 
also suitable for use in composition, 
instrumentation, and general music 
courses at all levels. The dominant 
theme throughout the text is the 
parallel between the arts of painting 
and orchestration. About 190 pages. 


APPLETON——CENTUR Y—CROFTS 
35 West 32nd Street, 
New York I, N. Y. 





\VJoLK WEIN edenlt- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DAILY EXERCISES. Scales and lip Drills 


for the slide trombone. By Thomas H. King ......._ 1.50 
PARADE OF THE SCOUTS. Arrangement for four clarinets 

with piano score. By Paul J. Dahm . Be 
SING NOEL. SATB Carol. A cappella. 

By Herbert Stavely Sammon 2 cccccccseceenennne 18 
KYRIELLE (OVERTURE To SPRING). S.A.T.B. 

By Herbert Stavely Sammon Qe eccceeeneennecene .20 
VALSE JOYANCE Three new trumpet solos 
AU FAIT with piano accompaniment 
ALVERADO By Joseph Catizone ......... ea. .60 


BAND MUSIC 


Modern Arrangements ¢ Full Instrumentation 
JUNIOR HIGH OVERTURE. An easy overture for Class C 
or D. Effective for large or small band. By A. J. White. 
Full Band with Conductor: $3.50 Sym. $5.00 








U. S. STARRY EMBLEM... ene WW. L. Skaggs 
LIEUTENANT SANTELMANNG..... Geo. Rosenkrans 
a iedinlentinenriapcinpraninscerenmnanonaiiennieibl F. Frank 
OUR FAVORITE MARCH Ben E. Atkisson 


FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN... lB. F, Crumiing: 
Full Band Marches ............................ each $1.25 


These new modern arrangements should be in your library. 


Examine copies at your dealer’s or send direct to the publishers. 
— 
Send for Volkwein Catalog and Free band conductor parts. 
Mail orders solicited 


OLKWEIN BROS.,INC. 


LISHERS 





My sie P¥® PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











STICKY VALVES? 








@ 100% Pure oil, 


LA19 17 
BuEsc YER — 


@ Non-gumming 
@ Pleasant odor 
@ Only 35* 





VALVE OIL 
SLIDE OIL 


HERE’S THE 
eC SOLUTION 


specially developed 
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STATE DATE PLACE EVENT (Name of Chairman included where supplied) 
WISCONSIN Oct. bg Series of five or six String Clinics, sponsored jointly by the Wisconsin School Music 
Association and the Music Extension Division of the University of Wisconsin. 
Oct. 31 Milwaukee WSMA Business Meeting. H. W. Arentsen, Pres., Box 522, Oshkosh. 
Nov. 1-2 Milwaukee WSMA Meeting, in conjunction with the Wisconsin Education Association Convention. 
C. Bernard McGhee, Bd. of Ed., La Crusse. 
Jan. Madison Mid-winter Music Clinic. Emmett Sarig, Extension Dept., University of Wisconsin. 
° Statewide Division Festivals (21). 
May s State Festivals (2). 
June & July e Annual Summer Clinic—Orchestra, Band, Vocal. 
WYOMING Oct. Casper Secondary School Principals Association Meeting. T. A. Bucholz, Casper. 


Oct. Laramie Band Day (University of Wyoming). Edgar Lewis. 
Oct. Music Section Meetings, non Education Association: 
Cheyenne Southeast District. ert F. Noble, Torrington. 
Casper Northeast and Northwest Districts. Rex Yocum, Lusk. 
Rock Springs Southwest District. James McKay, Kemmerer. 
ov .. tam. ° Interschool Band and Choir Concerts, Southwest and Northwest Districts. 
and Mar. 
Nov. 4-6 ° Clinic, East Central District. Neil Lamont. Douglas. 
Jan. Laramie University of Wyoming Reading Clinic. Allan Willman. 
Jan. Casper Wreming Music Educators Association Board of Control Meeting. Robert F. Noble, 
res. 
Apr. District Music Festivals: 
Laramie Southeast. Archie Wheeler. 
Sheridan Northeast. William Avery. zs 
Powell Northwest. June Collier. 
Kemmerer Southwest. James McKay. 
Torrington East Central. Robert F. Noble. 
May Casper Wyoming State Festival. Kelly Walsh, Natrona County H. S. 








Confidential - for Members Only 


IT IS ANTICIPATED, on the basis of statistics of 
previous years, that 19,789 members will respond to the 
1951-52 roll call before December 31. That is really quite 
many in terms of the postman’s load and the office letter- 
opener’s job. But figure what it means at no less than 
one hour per member of office time for the routines of 
bookkeeping and processing that result in mailing a properly 
executed receipt card to each member at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

Of course, every effort is made for speed and accuracy, 
with accuracy the first consideration. If members would 
like to know some of the things that help expedite the work, 
and contribute to the desired accuracy and promptness, 
here are some suggestions from the staff—all made with 
the good spirit in which you will read them: 

Send your remittance in the form of a check or money 
order. If a check is used, be sure to autograph it in the 
right place. Unsigned checks—or lack of endorsement 
where such is needed—can double the detail and delay the 
processing. And, “Oh yes,” says the mail opener, “be sure 
the check or money order is enclosed in the envelope.” 
Looking for an enclosure which isn’t enclosed is a dis- 
heartening experience. Of course, checks on the wrong bank 
don’t count at all, and come bouncing back with a small 
fee attached, because, although the Harris Bank in Chicago 
will accept almost anything with an MENC endorsement, 
it won’t override an NSF from the local bank. But even 
an unsigned check, or a signed one that we simply can’t 
“please find enclosed” is safer than dollar bills or currency. 
Don’t put money in the mail unless you register the letter. 
Even then, it is your own risk. 

If. you have stopped teaching and want to live a happy 
married life without being bothered by MENC mail—don’t 
keep it a secret. Tell the folks at headquarters so your 
colleagues can be the first ‘to congratulate you—and the 
mailing department will stop pestering you. 


depend ‘on: the post office to tag around with your Journal 
and other Conference mailings. The good old government 
tries its best—and often does succeed in helping the record 
department keep track of roving members—but too often 
the rubber stamp on returned mail says, “Moved. Left no 
address.” 

If you are ordering a bulletin, or book like the Source 
Book or Bibliography of Research Studies in Music Edu- 
cation or Music Rooms and Equipment (advertisement), 
write the order in detail on a separate sheet, giving your 
full name and mail address. One check can cover dues and 
remittance for the order, if you indicate how much is for 
dues, how much for the order. From the bookkeeper’s desk 
orders go to the order clerk, and detail for membership 
dues goes another direction entirely. Qh, yes, and be sure 
you send the right check. The bookkeeper says there is 
practically no way for MENC to use checks made out to, 
the gas company or Good Housekeeping Magazine (she 
said Esquire but we scratched that out). 

“And where it says on the form “please print,” please do. 
Most all music educators do this consistently. Some do 
not—and the majority of the mistakes in spelling of names 
that the record department has to rectify are traceable to 
valiant but futile efforts of the staff calligraphy experts to 
decipher signatures. And, also, if you prefer to use lead 
pencil, bear down—or wet it. Typewriting is always good 
form, but nice hand lettering in your own best style will 
serve just as well. 

Then, be sure your instructions regarding your address 
are consistent. Give the address where you want your mail 
sent. Do not indicate a school address unless that is where 
you wish to receive your Journal and all MENC mailings. 

If at any time you miss the Journal—or fail to receive 
mail you feel you should have, write at once to 64 E Jcksn 
Bvd Chego 4 Ill. Give your current mail address—and if 
you have moved recently, give the former address also, 








If you have moved, but still have the same name, don’t —MENC 
P.S. Dues will be one dollar higher this year. 
(See ilem on editorial page 18) 
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HAL LEONARD MUSIC, Inc. 
YOUR FOOTBALL BAND 
HEADQUARTERS 





TWO NEW COMPLETE HALF-TIME SHOWS 


by JACK LEE 
Assistant Conductor, U. of Michigan Bands 
LATIN AMERICAN SAGA 
SERVICE SALUTE 
Each show lete with formati dia- 
grams and procedure charts for each band 
member. 





per set $4.75 








MINI-BOOK of SPECIAL EVENTS BAND 
SHOWS 


Four features for your half-time or pre- 
game shows honoring the football season's 
special events. 

HALLOWE'EN DAD’S DAY 
HOMECOMING ARMISTICE DAY 
Prepared in_ the popular Hal Leonard 
Mini-Book. Four selections in one book 
— printed on heavy card and folded to 
quickstep size. Standard instrumentation. 
Parts each 1Sc Conductor S0c 








PERCUSSION POINTERS for the MARCH- 
ING BAND 


by Jack | Lee & James Salmon 
A really pr tion for the mar- 
ching | percussion. “Contains a treasury of 
ble material for this sec- 
tion. Standard cadences, roll-offs, mili- 
tary honors. field routines, rhythms for 
special show effects. Set of 8 parts $1.75 














HIT PARADE ry - Complete with 
field formati an 
tions. For field or “concert work, 
Because of You: Come On ‘A My House: 
My Truly, Truly Fair: Too Young; I Love 
The Sunshine of Your Smile; Mocking Bird 
Hill: On Top of Old Smoky: Beautiful 
Brown Eyes; +7 Is No Secret 

Full Band $1.50 














HAL LEONARD PARADE MUSIC NO. I 
HAL LEONARD PARADE MUSIC NO. Il 
Complete music for the band on parade. 
Each set contains three short marching se- 
lections with street beats for percussion 
and two fanfares for show work. Number 
2 contains the National Anthem. Aill 
printed on two sides of a heavy march 
size tag-board for easy handling in the 
music lyre. 

Set A — $3.50 — 45 parts 

Set B — See parts 

Set C — $7.00 — 88 parts 








POPULAR STANDARD MARCHES — Nine 
good old standards that everybody knows. 
@rranged in march style and published 
with band formations. 


ier BECAUSE 
ONEYSUCKLE ROSE 
PUT YOUR — AROUND ME HONEY 


LITTLE 
YOU ARE MY a 
WAIT TILL THE SUN SHINES NELLIE 
I WANT A ri JUST - oi GIRL 
WHEN AABY SMILES A 
ROW, ROW. ROW 


Full Band $1.50 








WORKIN’ ON THE RAILROAD — with for- 
mation. Features A brass section in 





brilliant fani glissando 
work. Regular eauts a bands of average 
ability. onal cornet trombone, and 
clarinet for advanced bands. 


F.B., $3.50 Sym. Band $5.00 








MODERN BAND CHEERS 

Something really different and easy in 
new cheers wi band accompaniment. 
Six cheers march size. F.B. $1.25 











HAL LEONARD MUSIC, Inc. 
64 E. SECOND STREET 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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The Crossroads Revisited 


F IT is permissible for a mere toiler 
in the vineyard to raise his voice, I 
would like to take exception to the 
article, Music Education at the 
Crossroads, in the February-March 
(1951) JourNAL by James L. Mursell. In 
fact, when he reached “The Crossroads,” 
I think Dr. Mursell took the wrong turn. 


In recent years there has been a 
marked tendency to question everything 
and emphasize the negative. ‘“What’s 
wrong with music education,” etc. A 
cult seems to have arisen to which the 
status quo is anathema. They worship 
and bow down before the altar of 
Change. Unless things are in a continual 
state of flux they are unhappy. Ap- 
parently, in order to be progressive, one 
must be doing something new or differ- 
ent, according to what is being served 
up in the teachers colleges. We must 
reevaluate our procedures is another 
rallying cry. Music teaching must keep 
up with the changing times. These com- 
plaints and many others of a similar 
nature simply add confusion to what is 
admittedly a difficult task, while the pro- 
ponents calmly assert that this is growth. 
We have always lived in changing times 
and we always will until the old man 
with the scythe comes along. 


How much better it would be to postu- 
late the affirmative, using time-tested 
teaching devices that have proved result- 
ful, and persevering until the goal is 
reached. This may be old-fashioned, but 
what of it, if the end justifies the means ? 


I do not agree with Dr. Mursell’s 
claim that there is a “steady and con- 
tinuing decline in special subject super- 
vision.” To my knowledge that is not a 
problem—in this part of the country 
at least. Nor do I agree that “class- 
room teachers are not qualified to teach 
music,” or that “educators, and adminis- 
trators do not want them trained to do 
it.” In-service training, help and guid- 
ance can produce capable grade-school 
teachers of music. My teachers have 





always taught their own music. They 
do a good job and enjoy doing it. Occa- 
sional exchanges are necessary as a few 
teachers are definitely unmusical or tone 
deaf. These exchanges are made with- 


out difficulty in the best interests of the - 


children who profit thereby. Who wants 
to make teachers into “virtuosi of the 
do-re-mi's?” 

What is wrong with teaching the “so- 
called fundamentals?” If anything is 
wrong with education today it is that 
children are not well grounded in funda- 
mentals. And if the fundamentals are 
not inculcated in the grades, where the 
children are willing to accept drill, when 
will they be learned? No art is mas- 
tered without a thorough knowledge of 
its technical background. 

hat is wrong with good “bands, 
orchestras, choirs, small ensembles, and 
the like?” In some school systems these 
organizations have been overstressed with 
the result that the bulk of the student 
body has been neglected. This need not 
and should not be. The answer is a sen- 
sible and cumulative course in music 
appreciation from the first grade through 
high school. With such a program every 
child may profit according to his talent 
and interest. Through performance or 
guided listening, music can mean much to 
the citizen of tomorrow. 

What support is there for the notion 
that “we are trying to train low-grade 
professional musicians?” [I think most 
of us consider music as an avocation for 
the majority and the preparation for the 
enjoyment of it is indicated in the 
previous paragraph. Generalities about 
“convincing musical experiences,” and 
“prompting awareness of music” are too 
intangible to be of any real value. 

There are several other moot points 
which could be refuted, but enough has 
been set down to suggest my lack of 
accord with Dr, Mursell’s article. In 
recent conversations with several of my 
colleagues, the views herein stated have 
been confirmed in no uncertain terms. 


MUSIC EDUCATION WORKSHOP 


The above picture shows the elementary school teachers of Sheffield, Alabama, in sessicn at the 


Blake school for a one-week music workshop, which opened on a Monday and continued through 


Friday, with sessions from 8:15 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. daily. The workshop was under the direction 
of Mrs. J. A. Alexander, director of music education in the Sheffield schools, with Wayne 
Christeson, head of Florence State Teachers College music department; Emerson Van Cleve, 


supervisor of music for the State Department of Education, and Dorothy Davis, Boston, repre- 


sentative of the publishers of the music textbooks used for the Sheffield schools, as consultants. 
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These people are all actively engaged in 
teaching public school music. 

What is needed, it seems, in some of 
our higher institutions specializing in the 
preparation of future music educators, 
is a closer touch with prevailing condi- 
tions in the schools—a return to the 
grass roots to ascertain, first hand, the 
problems and the means being taken to 
solve them. Actual contact is imperative 
if prospective supervisors are to be given 
adequate and purposeful training. An in- 
doctrination in common sense, or what 
the late Ralph L. Baldwin, one of the 
great men in school music, used to call 
“horse sense,” would do more good than 
all the flowery phrases presented as peda- 
gogy. We must indeed “reorient our 
thinking,” but along practical lines, if 
music is to become a “vital element in 
general education.” 

What the “Crossroads” needs is a sign- 
post with some positive information, 
pointing in the right direction instead of 
that unpredictable notice—“Detour.” This, 
as we all have discovered, virtually guar- 
antees that you never know where you 
are coming out. 

The defense rests. 


—Georce J. Apsort, director of music, 
Elmira, New York, Public Schools. 


a 
O Kum, All Yee Fathefull 


E AGAIN approach the season of 

“peace on earth, good will to men” 

when we dust off the books of 
Christmas carols and begin teaching anew 
the songs we thought the children had 
memorized permanently last year. 

Teaching carols must be a monotonous 
job in schools where spelling is stressed 
or where six-week grades do not have to 
be given to junior high-school classes of 
fifty or more, necessitating some sort of 
six-week tests. 

The children in the school where I 
taught last year were creative artists and 
individualists. They refused to be bound 
by tradition. Therefore the carols be- 
came for us something ever new. One 
of our favorites was “I’m dreaming of a 
wide Crismus.” We sang it with gusto, 
through “and children listen to hear slay 
belly in the snow” down to the last line, 
“And may all your Cashamas be write.” 

We also sang “Hark, the harold angles 
sing—joyful all yeah nations rise’ and 
“O come and hold me, born the king of 
anglets.” The boys favored “We three 
kings of orient ore—field and fountain, 
more than mountain,” while a favorite 
of the girls was “It came upon the mild 
night—the world in Solomon stillness lay 
to hear the angles sing.” 

“Away in a manager” was considered 
more of a primary song. One of our 
farmerettes preferred “Away in a ma- 
nure.” Another nonconformist liked the 
line, “Look down from the skin.” 

We found “The First Nole” a little 
difficult, but we all enjoyed “O little 
town of Blathmor, how still we see thee 
lie. Above thy deep and driftless stream 
the silent stars goodby.” We sang it all, 
down through “the angels keep their 
watch of wandering love” to the close of 
the last verse,. “Our Lord Emanel-you- 
el.” 

Our top favorite was “Silent might, 
holey might.” Here we gave free rein 
to the creative impulse and each went his 
own uninhibited way. Some sang “Slinge 
might” while others preferred “Silent as 
night.” As the spirit moved, we sang 
“Holle infant so tented and miled,” “Holy 
invents,” “Hole infence.” We slept “in 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
New Publications for Music Educators 


ACHIEVEMENT Choral Collection 
For SOPRANO, ALTO, and BARITONE 


Compiled and 


A splendid and useful collection for Junior High 





. There is a delightful iety of types in 
Arranged by ie ta comes ‘be oy poe and ar- 
MERLE J. ISAAC ranged so well for 3 parts, S.A.B. 
M.A. (0 3722) Price .40 
SMALL FRY ECKSTEIN 
MELODIES PIANO COURSE 
IN SIX BOOKS 


Ten String Orchestra Pieces 
For Young String Players 
By MAURICE STINE 
Edited by Merle J. Isaac 


These numbers sound complete with 
only Violins A, B, and C, playing, but 
other parts round out the ensemble, if 
players are available. 
Conductor's Score (03734) 1.50 
String Parts, Each .50 
Advanced Obbl. Violin (037344) 


By MAXWELL ECKSTEIN 


A New Boon to Piano Teaching 


with Many Surpassing Features 
For Class or Private Instructions. 
Everything Is ‘‘Streamlined’’ Yet 
Adequately Comprehensive. 
Exceptional Melodic Appeal 
Each Book Illustrat : 
At Completion of Book Six Pupils 
Will Have Moved Through 
The Usual 3rd Grade of Study 








ar : Book One (Oblong 12x9) (03703) ...... .60 
Violin A (03734B) Viola (03734E) . 
Violin B (03734C) Cello (03734F) Book Two (Upright 9x12) (03704) ... .75 
Violin C (03734D) Bass (03734G) Books Three to Five (incl.) Each ........ -75 
Piano (ad lib.) (03734H) 1.00 eS 1.00 
FIDDLING BY THE For BAND 


A VIOLIN ROTE METHOD 
By SAMUEL BARBAKOFF 


The easiest possible method and the 
simplest of procedures for giving young- 
sters a happy start in class or private 
lessons. 


(03747) 1.25 





LILT OF THE LATIN 
By DAVID BENNETT 


Another band gem from David Bennett, 
based on a native rhythm of Brazil. 
Program number of intermediate grade. 
(J494) Symphonic Band. ........ 9.00 
(a EE 6.00 
Conductor 1.25 Parts .50 








Towering Favorites 
for School Orchestras 


Our Own Orchestra 
Folio—Lorrain E. Watters 


The Very Popular Four “A's” by Merle J. Isaac 
Activity Orch. Folio , 
Achievement Orch. Folio ; 

Each Folio, Parts .50 each Piano Cond. .75 


Advancement O. Folio 
Attainment O. Folio 








Our Easy Orchestra 
Folio—C. Paul Herfurth 
Our Director’s Orch. 
Folio—C. Paul Herfurth 


Send a postal request for 
details on contents, etc. 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 


62 Cooper Square, NEW YORK 3 
BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - LOS ANGELES 











WANTED: Experienced music educator is 
seeking supervisory position. Broad experi- 
ence, including professional work with orches- 
tras and bands as player and conductor. Mem- 
ber of ABA; B.S. in Public School Music 
and Master of Education Degrees. ‘Would 
like to locate in a community where I can 
utilize the benefit of my experience in giving 
service to students in the schools and to adults 
in the agea served by the schools.” Address 
X-2, Music Educators Journal, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, 





+ o 
Music Rooms and Equipment 
112 , 81 fo lans, charts, reproduc- 
tions of photographs. $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, ll. 





Sg 


NSBOVA 


MUSIC LISTS 


1951 


Now in Production. Ready for 
distribution about Nov. 1, 1951. 
Lists of music recommended for 
band, orchestra, string orchestra, 
chorus, prepared by the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Association. Single copy, post- 
paid $1.50. Address 64 E. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. ? 
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Use it this Fall... 


I 
e PEPPY! The band will like it. The school 
e BIG! will like it. YOU will like itl For 
° football games, parades, pep fests, 
Ted Mesang March Book No. 2 is the 


e TUNEFUL! answer. BIG enough for college 
bands .. . EASY enough for average 


e SOLID! bands. 


Send for Sample Cornet Part! 


Pad 4. Schmitt Music Co. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 
88 South Tenth St. ° 





Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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MARCHING MANEUVERS 


Band Book 


Solo Bb Cornet C Flutes 
Cornet Oh Baritone T.C. Basses 
ine Ree, Basseca Baritone B.C. Drums 
$rd Cornet E> Alto Clarinet Tym 
tnd Bb Tpt E> Baritone int Eb Alto 
2% Comet” aa Eaten Ist-2nd Horns 
Ist Bb Clarinet ist Trombone Bee” oath in F Bb Tenor Saxophone 
Sed Bb Gierinet’ anf Trombone B.C. (Altos) 
Db Piccolo ae pemipene BS th Eb Horns 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Write fer Cataleg Jenkins Publications 


; 











FREE: ~ 
CORNET JENKINS (217 WALNUT ST. 
‘MUSIC CO- 


Upoa Request KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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hevenly peet,” “in heaven we pees,” “in 
hevenly peas,” “in haven fepees”; and 
caroled of the “Holy events so tender and 
sweet.” 

Lest the music teacher be given all the 
credit for the attainments of this creative 
writing group, I hasten to explain that 
the songs were sung from books for a 
month or more preceding the test. 

Yes, teaching must be very monotonous 
in schools that stifle the creative impulse! 

—Mary HorrMAan, West Union, Ohio 


ob 
Magicians and Musicians 


NE of our science classes had worked 

out some experiments with electricity 

and water that gave them materials 
for a program of Tricks of Magic. Our 
part was to supply music for the program. 
Could we follow the same plan? Why 
not? The magic was “make believe,” 
so would be the music. We assembled 
enough band instruments so that each 
child would have one, keeping a fair 
balance. Each instrument was presented 
to the entire class with the proper hold- 
ing position, correct name, and approach 
for playing. One child was chosen to 
direct, so that baton technique was set 
up for simple march time. The record 
of the Sousa march Stars and Stripes 
was played loudly offstage. 

It took two rehearsals and lots of 
laughs to work it up. 

For the rest of our part of the pro- 
gram one girl “mouthed” America, while 
another sang it off stage; one boy really 
played Oh, Susanna on his harmonica 
with a fake guitar accompaniment (fur- 
nished by piano off stage) ; and one girl 
really played a short piano solo. 

The program was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and no one was sure which was 
Magic or Music! 

—Gwen Meccett, Music Department, 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wis. 


~ + 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HURDY- 
GURDY, as played by Albert G. Hess, assist- 
ant professor of music at the University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch. Mr. Hess has a 
collection of early instruments which he 
gathered while completing work for a doctorate 
in musicology at Cornell University, The in- 
strument in the picture is identified as an 18th 
Century hurdy-gurdy. Othér instruments in 
Mr. Hess’ collection are a six-foot tromba 
marina dating back to the 1500's, a cisther 
made in Nuremberg in 1753 by Andreas 
Kranz, a 1790 bassoon inscribed “Astor, Lon- 
don” referring to the famous family who 
traded instruments for furs in that period, a 
17th-Century Italian chitaroone, wooden cor- 
nettos, and various other string and wind 
instruments. 
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MUSICAL ACOUSTICS (third edition), by 
Charles A. Culver. [Philadelphia, Pa.: 
The Blakiston Company.] 215 pp., illustra- 
tions, index. $4.25. 

Designed for musicians and for use in a one- 
semester course by students, it contains com- 
plete up-to-date material on the theories of 
physics and their applications in the principal 
musical instruments and the voice. It ex- 
plains in readable language the _ physical 
principles involved in the production and 
transmission of musical sounds. 


SCHUBERT THEMATIC CATALOGUE, 
compiled by O. E. Deutsch in collaboration 
with Donald R, Wakeling. [New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc.] 566 
pp., illustrated, appendix, index. $8.50. 

A thematic catalogue of all Schubert’s works 
in chronological order. According to the 
publisher the description of each work is con- 
cise yet contains all information. The themes, 
about 2,250 in number, are given on a single 
stave system. Information necessary to schol- 
ars, librarians, and collectors is included; at 
the same time the work is helpful to musician, 
student, and the music lover. 


THE RISE OF ENGLISH OPERA, by Eric 
Walter White with an introduction by 
Benjamin Britten. |New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, Inc.] 335 pp., illustrations, 
appendices, index. $6.00. 

Mr. White describes the course of English 
opera, its periods of flowering and the diffi- 
culties it had to contend with, and the disabili- 
ties it suffered over a period of three centuries 
or more. It is his thesis that, whatever 
shortcomings there may have been in the 
past, the prospects are more favorable now 
than at any other period. The book en- 
deavours to illustrate the workings of the 
operatic principle rather than to summarize 
librettos or analyze scores. 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FR®E FILMS, 
compiled and edited by Mary foley Hork- 
heimer and John W. Diffor; educational 
consultant, John Guy Fowlkes. [Randolph, 
Wis.: Educators Progress Service.] 462 
pp., subject index, film listings, cross index, 
title and source index, availability index. 
$6.00. 

The eleventh annual edition of ‘Educators 

Guide to Free Films” is a professional, cyclo- 

pedic service on multisensory learning aids. 

This edition replaces all volumes and supple- 

ments which have preceded it, and, according 

to the publishers, is a complete, up-to-date, 
annotated schedule of free films. 


SCHIRMER’S GUIDE TO BOOKS ON 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, compiled by 
R. D. Darrell. [New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc.] 400 pp. $6.00. 


A reference key and guide to musical litera- 
ture, it provides a survey of all currently 
available books in English (plus selected 
books in foreign languages) that deal with 
any aspect of music and musicians. It con- 
tains over 550 subject headings, descriptive, 
non-critical annotations for most works, in- 
formation on the author, title, sub-title, 
Pagination, publisher and date, plus informa- 
tion on current list price, illustrations and 
bibliographies, dates of various editions and 
reprintings. 


CONVENTION PUBLICITY: A GUIDE 
FOR EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS, by 
Laurence B. Johnson and Blanche Crippen. 
(Washington, D. C.: NSPRA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C.}] 9 pp. 
25 cents. 

This monograph has been prepared by the 

National School Public Relations Association 

to assist educational groups in planning press 

and radio coverage for conferences and con- 
ventions. 
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RISERS FOR ALL crours 


LIGHT RIGID EASILY STORED 





FOR 
CHOIRS STANDING OR SEATED 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 


ALL MODELS AVAILABLE FOR 
SHIPMENT 10 DAYS AFTER 
ORDER IS PLACED 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
TO 


PAYSEN MFG. CO., HEBRON, NEBR. 

















The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
@ Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 

C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
B. Lutton, Ass’t. Mgr. Chicago 4, Illinois 











Recommendations of 
eCHORAL MUSIC 
@OPERETTAS 
@BAND-ORCHESTRA 

MUSIC, Etc. 


Send (without obligation) catalog $951J to: 


Name 





Street __City. 
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Exploring the Arts 


LEE SHACKSON 


“EXPLORING THE ARTS” is the story of 
an experiment in teaching appreciation of the 
arts at the college level at Otterbein College, 
Westerville, Ohio. The course was developed 
after two years of planning and one year of 
experimentation. Mr. Shackson, chairman of 
the Division of Fine Arts, tells the story of this 
venture and it is hoped the plan at Otterbein 
may stimulate other ventures of this type. 


lows: “Humanities 201-202, Exploring the Arts, 6 
hours credit, 


] HE CATALOGUE description of the course is as fol- 


A course combining principles and 


materials from the visual arts and music and recom- 
mended for students not majoring in these fields ; accept- 
able with the approval of the advisor as meeting the 
graduation requirements in fine arts. Three class periods 
and one exploratory activity period per week. Not open 
Course fee for materials, $2.50 per se- 


to freshmen. 
mester.” 

Like many catalogue statements, this reveals only part 
of what is really behind it. The story began about ten 
years ago when the instructors of the art and music 
appreciation courses began comparing notes. They found 
a number of areas of their respective courses which 
seemed to overlap both in vocabulary and in method of 
presentation. The instructors presented a few joint 
lectures to an art appreciation class. The experiment 
was limited to a comparison of the vocabularies of the 
two arts where they overlapped or borrowed from each 
other, and to some discussion of how the idea of rhythm 
was handled in the two arts. Neither instructor was 
satisfied to stop there, but at the time there seemed to be 
nothing further to be accomplished. 


ae 


However, interest continued when other departments 
heard of the problem, and a committee which included 
representatives from the departments of literature, his- 
tory, physical education, elementary education, foreign 
language, as well as the college librarian and the dean of 
women met for one whole academic year to further dis- 
cuss the possibilities of a new course which would cut 
across departmental lines and touch most of the areas 
which are usually considered in the humanities group. 
The following year the committee members were nar- 
rowed down to representatives from the departments of 
music, visual arts, literature, physical education and 
elementary education with occasional visits from mem- 
bers of the large committee of the year before. It was 
decided to build a course involving music, visual arts, 
and literature. The textbook was Dudley and Faricy’s 
The Humanities, with additional readings in Hibbard’s 
Writers of the Western World and Stringham’s Listen- 
ing to Music Creatively. 

The results of this committee’s work are summed up 
in the first presentation of the course, Humanities 201- 
202, described by the following statements : 


In art, music and literature, and in various combinations of 
these, the human mind has left its finest record of what it 
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has felt and thought about life. Similarities of ideas, atti- 
tudes, and values in expression run through all these forms. 
Humanities 201-202 seeks to cut across the lines which usu- 
ally place visual arts, music, and literature into different 
departments of knowledge and to survey them as correlated 
means of expression in their basic contribution to present- 
world culture. The course is designed with the belief that an 
intelligent mind: 

(1) Understands the common techniques of expression 
used in art, music, literature, and related forms. 

(2) Is able to recognize basic attitudes toward life as ex- 
pressed through these media. 

(3) Is familiar with the treasury of the world’s greatest 
artistic works (in art, music and literature). 

(4) Knows the relationship of such works, in the ideas and 
tempers they record, to present-day culture. 

(5) Can analyze his own likes and dislikes toward particu- 
lar artistic expressions. 

(6) Recognizes and enjoys that which is artistically good. 

(7) Is tolerant and inquisitive in the presence of that which 
is new or unusual. 

The first semester will stress the principles and techniques 
of aesthetic expression. Although the major approach will 
be through visual arts, music, and related forms, all important 
forms of artistic communication will be examined, including 
literature and the dance. 

The second semester will stress ideas and attitudes as 
life values. Although the major approach will be through 
literature, again all the aesthetic media will be examined. 


+ 

After two years of work we were ready to try the 
experimental course in humanities. The class met 
for three lectures and two hours of exploratory activi- 
ty per week. Each semester, in addition to the class 
and laboratory work, each student was required to 
write a term paper on a topic selected from a list 
of suggestions supplied by the instructors. All the 
faculty members involved attended every class ses- 
sion and most of the laboratory periods. Those who 
were not lecturing sat with the class and entered 
into the discussion. 

As the course progressed, the teaching staff con- 
tinued frequent meetings to evaluate, to continue the 
planning, and to exchange suggestions as to the 
strength and weakness of the original outline, so that 
the course could be improved another year. 

During the second semester a demonstration was 
given of part of the course showing the college facul- 
ty the method of procedure, with a discussion period 
following. Later in the spring an exhibit was pre- 
pared showing some of the student creative work and 
some of the lines of correlation which we had tried 
to follow during the year. 

At the end of the first year another evaluation was 
made, and it was decided that it was not practical to 
combine in one three-hour course all three fields— 
music, visual arts, and literature. Therefore, the 
present course “Exploring the Arts” was evolved 
which is a combination of music and visual arts. The 
aims are: 

The student who has achieved the objectives of this course 


behaves as follows: 
(1) He enjoys art and music when it is good. 
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LATEST EDITION OF 
THE WHITE WAY NEWS 


Now 
Ayatlable! 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 
No. 17 


This publication contains latest prices 
and description of all instruments now 
in production including several new 
models recently developed—Contains 


new onidies of lasting interest written by some of America’s most promi- 


nent music educators. 


Instrument Wall Charts, Practice Report Cards, and other educational ma- 


terial also available by writing to 


Education Dept. E 


The H. N. 


5225 SUPERIOR AVE. 


WHITE Ca. 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 














THE WESTMINST 


The most successful 


ER CHORAL SERIES 


edition of choral music 


published in recent years! 


Magnificent arrangeme 


nts — superlatively voiced! 


For Mixed Voices 


*ALLELUIA Otto Luening 
Cat. No. 312-4006!) .............$ .16 


*THE CREATION Tom Scott 
Cat. No. 312-40077 ........ — 


THE CREED 
(Bar. Solo) 
Cat. No. 312-4010! 


*JESUS BORN IN BETHLEA . Tom Scott 
(Appalachian Carol, Sop. tag 
Cat. No. 312-40093 


NEW YEAR CAROL .... George Lynn 
(Junior Choir) 
Cat. No. 312-40058 000000. §=.16 


© MAGNIFY THE LORD WITH ME 
(Bar. and Bass Solos) 


THEODORE PRESSER C 


*THE STORY OF THE TWELVE 
(Mississippi Spiritual) 


Cat. No. 312-40054 0.00000... 


*BY'M BY Normand Lockwood 
(Spiritual) 
Cat. No. 312-40073 00.0000... .15 
*THE HUMPBACKED FIDDLER 
(Rhenish Folk Song, English-German 


text) 
Brahms-Lynn 


LONESOME VALLEY .... George Lynn 
(Folk Song, Sop. Solo) 
Cat. No. 312-40062 

*A Cappelia 


Send for copies on any of the above 
selections which interest you. 


Dept. 
°mtno.s, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


Dean Warren S$. Freeman 


Courses in all branches of music 
and music education 


Preparatory, undergraduate and 
graduate study 


Eminent Faculty includes: 


© Richard Burgin * Roland Hayes 

¢ Arthur Fiedler * Carl Lamson 

* Francis Findlay © Albert Spalding 

* Heinrich Gebhard © Stradivarius Quartet 

© Karl Geiringer * James R. Houghton 
¢ H. Augustine Smith 


Opera Workshop — 
Music Education Workshop — 
Piano Workshop — 


Year-round study available through twelve-week 
summer program 


For information, catalogue, illustrated folder, write 
Donald L. Gliver, Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
705 Commonwealth Ave., Room 110 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 


Pipe lighted prism cut pues flame. Color 
disc for colored lights. Used by some of the 
largest Colleges. Schools, Churches, Choirs. 
Complete with batteries 
cag 3 Dz. 8. $18.00 rte: 

. 12". Plus postage. P 
a le $1.50. 


Strayline 


Products Co. 
Dept. “B” 


SSeS 
EXCELLENT FILMSTRIPS 


FOR YOUR MUSIC CLASSES 
BY YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


THE RHYTHM. MAGIC SERIES 
A new series of 3 COLOR filmstrips providing 
an introduction to Rhythm. 

. (Each about 40 frames.) 
for MUSIC CLASSES — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
and JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 


THE MUSICAL FOREST 

3 COLOR filmstrips designed to help begin- 
ning music student understand the scale. 

(Each about 40 frames.) 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, all grades and 
groups: vocal, piano and instrument. 
PRICE:$16.50 each complete series, including 
Teacher’s Guide and YAF File Box. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, ING. 
18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


C Please send me one of the RHYTHM MAGI 
filmstrip sets, consisting of 3 —_ =. 
and bill me e noes 30 for the 
one of the 


( Check here 
MUSICAL FOREST sors 2 (31850), 50). 




















Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 



















































































































Music Educators National Conference 
Philadelphia 1952 Convention Committee 








BIENNIAL CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA, MARCH 21-26, 1952 








To assist those attending the biennial convention of the Music Educators National Conference to obtain 
hotel accommodations, blocks of rooms have been reserved at the hotels listed below. 


PHILADELPHIA HOTELS 
(Room assignments will be made as nearly as possible in —" with the price schedule indicated.) 


For two perso Two-Room Suites For 3-4 persons 
Hotel For one person Double Bed ae Beds Parlor & Bedroom (connecting rooms) 
Bellevue-Stratford $5.50-$7.50 $8.00-$10.00 $10.00-$14.00 $20.00-$30.00 $14.50-$16.00 
Adelphia 6.00- 7.00 9.00- 11.00 10.00- 12.00 25.00- 35.00 
ohn Bartram *4.00- 7.50 *6.50- 11.00 9.00- 11.00 14.00- 16.00 
enjamin Franklin 6.00- 7.50 9.00- 10.50 
Sylvania 9.00- 11.00 
Ritz-Carlton 7.00 11.00 17.00- 22.00 
Barclay 10.00- 14.00 20.00-+34.00 18.00 
Drake 8.00- 9.00 15.00 
Essex 5.00 8.00- 8.50 10.00 
St. James 6.00- 9.00 6.00- 9.00 12.00- 15.00 11.00 
Warwick 9.00- 12.00 22.00 
**Penn Sheraton 7.50- 9.00 8.50- 10.50 15.00 









*Some minimum-price rooms have running water only. +Parlor and 2 Bedrooms 
**Many of the rooms at the Penn Sheraton will accommodate 4 to 6 persons. 


To apply for a room, supply the information called for in the sample form printed below, as follows: 
(1) Indicate your first, second and third choice hotel. 
(2) State your arrival and departure date, and TIME of arrival. 
(3) Sign your name and address, and mail to the address indicated below. 

IMPORTANT: Because of the scarcity of single rooms, it will be desirable for delegates to share rooms. 





ALL REQUESTS FOR RESERVATIONS MUST BE RECEIVED PRIOR TO FEBRUARY 1, 1952 


Hotels Reservation Bureau, MENC 
Architects Building, 17th and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the MENC Convention in Philadelphia, March 21-26, 
1952: 


BRAGS ROM en deciess ci ccceces Bed RGpm... sec ccccccces WIRED ROOM sis ies edcn 
2-Room Swite :... iss. c0c.... Other Type Room ................ 

Rate > Prem $s oc ociccs ccvcces _. ae 

gd, Be ee ee ee a eee 













Arriving at Hotel (date) .:............ hour ..... cm Leaving (date) ............ Hour ..... 





Room Occupants: 


Signature of person making thie application «2... cc ccgccccccncccccccs soe pecnticscesocccuscspesocoes 
BG FUOOD. 6b. o0 cn 6 cA E ARR cel bee ccs etepedéececdnetd bhccsc cob ésnrannoneennnscestetegelnd o+¢¢ 


EEE EEE EEE EEE REE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EHH EEE ES 








PLEASE NOTE: Give names and addresses of all applicants, including person making reservation. Hotels insist on having individual names 
of persons occupying all rooms. Reservations received requesting accommodations for more than one person, but not specifying names of 
other pa will be returned for complete information, thus losing time. Please cooperate in r to insure iminediate acknow 

ment reservations. 
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(2) He is familiar with the world’s greatest examples of 


art and music. 


(3) He knows the relationship of such works, in the ideas 
and tempers they record, to present day culture. 


(4) He does not reject new or unusual art or music until 
he has tested it by repeated experiences. 


(5) He becomes skillful in interpreting symbols used in 
communicating feeling and emotion in art and music. 


(6) He becomes aware of the intention of the artist to 
say something significant about man in nature and society. 


(7) He makes satisfactory adjustments to life as the re- 
sult of emotional maturity. 


(8) He respects the tastes of other people. 


The first semester will stress medium, element and organi- 
zation in the various arts. The major approach will be 
through actual contact with original works of art wherever 
possible, in order to build familiarity and to develop under- 
standing. The second semester will continue to explore ideas, 
tempers and values in the arts. 


The course meets for three lectures and one ex- 
ploratory activity period per week. The following 
statement from the syllabus concerns outside re- 
search: 


During the first semester a student will select a special! 
area of the arts for intensive study, after conference with the 
instructor. The purpose of this bit of work is to insure close 
acquaintance with definite works of art; such as the works 
of a single composer or artist, or art works grouped by 
periods, tempers, or any other center of interest which will 
serve to define or tie together a certain list of art works. 
The student will examine, listen to repeatedly throughout the 
semester, or otherwise become thoroughly one with these 
art works. Some kind of evaluation will be made, including 
identification of the works studied. This special individual 
project will become the basis for a paper in the second semes- 
ter. 


We tried to set up some definite means of evalua- 
tion for the course and included in our syllabus the 
following statement: 

Grading in this course will be based upon: 


(1) Evidence of individual growth and development in under- 
standing the arts. 


(2) Consistent class recitation. 


(3) Notebooks: a-Class notes. b-Outside reading notes. c- 
Anecdotal record of individual or group experience, with per- 
sonal reactions. 


(4) Quizzes and tests. 
(5) Outside research. 
(6) Creative laboratory work will not be graded. 


a 


For this year at least, it was necessary for economic 
reasons to have the course taught by only one professor 
instead of taking the time of two. That seems to be the 
pattern followed in similar experiments which have been 
conducted on other campuses. 

This is a general education course, designed for those 
not majoring in either music or visual arts. It gives 
students in other departments of the college a chance to 
come in contact with those areas of our culture. There 
are many students who go through college without other- 
wise coming in contact with much in the way of music 
and art. It is one of the functions of this course to make 
the individual student more observant and sensitive with 
respect to the beauty that lies about him. As a result of 
his experiences he should become more actively conscious 
of music and art. The more ways or avenues by which 
a man can appreach universal truths, the better it is for 
man, 

There is more than one way of knowing things. No 
one can remain long or repeatedly in the presence of a 
great work of art, whether it be a poem, an essay, a piece 
of sculpture, a painting or piece of music without being 
different. He may be better for it; he cannot help but 
be different. It is part of the aim of this course, as well 
as one of the aims of any liberal arts college, to make it 
It is 


possible for young minds to have this experience. 
an experience which they can continue for themselves 
long after they have left the class and the college. 





NSBOVA OFFICIAL GROUP 


Reviewing Board of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association in session at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
left to right: Joseph E. Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Newell H. Long, Bloomington, Indiana; R. Leslie Saunders, Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania; Adam Lesinsky, Whiting, Indiana; W. H. Beckmeyer, Mt. Vernon, Illinois; Howard F. Miller, Salem, Oregon; Arthur G. Harrell, 
Wichita, Kansas; George Christopher, Port Washington, New York; Raymond Dvorak, Madison, Wisconsin; Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
Fred Felmet, Winchester, Massachusetts; Walter Duerksen, Lawrence, Kansas. @ The Reviewing Board met in a four-day session to com- 
plete work on the revised music lists to be published by NSBOVA during the current season. Prior to, during and following the sessions of the Re- 
viewing Board, NSBOVA President Harrell and Vice-Presidents Beckmeyer, Miller, and Christopher met in their capacity as members of the 
Executive Council of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association to discuss plans for the activities of the coming season, in- 
cluding participation of NSBOVA in the 1952 biennial convention of MENC. @ The biennial meeting of the National Board of the NSBOVA 
will convene ‘at Philadelphia during the period of the National Convention, March 21-26, 1952. Details regarding this and other plans for participa- 
tion in the convention program and various activities projected will be announced later. 
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WENGER 


MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 





Put your grour up where you can see 
them — the results are marvelous — they 
look better, they feel better, they per- 
form better! 


Wenger risers are sturdily constructed of - 
¥,"" fir plywood. Permanent, steel, auto- 

matic, friction braces make erection and 
disassembly a joy compared with older 
methods. 





Standard eighteen section riser accom- 
a 60-75 players, as pictured — 
$858.00 Complete. 


Three-step riser for standing 
chorus, 15-18 singers — $43.00. 





es 7" STORAGE 

| The complete riser 
pictured above and at 
right is stored in one 
stack 2’x9°1”x6’h. 
Over 400% saving in 
storage space! 


3-in-1 RISERS for BAND, ORCHESTRA and SEATED CHORUS. 





WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
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Outline of a 
Program for Music Education 
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REVISED 1951 


THE OUTLINE OF A PROGRAM FOR 
MUSIC EDUCATION was prepared by the 
Music Education Research Council and adopted 
by the Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 biennial meeting. At the request of the 
Executive Committee of the MENC the outline 
has been revised by a committee of the present 
Council. 
It must be emphasized that the outline is in- 
tended to be a flexible guide to instruction which 
can be used with due consideration for the needs 
and capacities of children in small or large school 
systems. This is particularly true of the portion 
of the outline dealing with music in the elementary 
grades. It is our hope that this material will be 
considered as a suggested guide to the development 
of a program which will be educationally sound 
and assure the year-by-year musical development 
of the child. 

—William R. Sur, Chairman, Music Education 
Research Council 


Pre-School, Kindergarten, First Grade 
Basic Music Activities 


(Minimum Time, 20 minutes daily) 


. Singing. 


a. Learning songs by imitation. 
b. Matching tones. 
c. Playing singing games. 


. Rhythmic. 


a. Making free rhythmic responses to music suitable 
for activities such as walking, skipping, hopping, 
etc. 

b. Playing simple directed folk dances and games. 


. Listening. 


a. Distinguishing simple elements in music, such as 
mood, rhythm, instruments. 


. Playing. 


a. Learning to use rhythm instruments—triangle, 
drum, and simple melody instruments such as tone 
bells, marimba, etc. 


. Creative. 


a. Giving opportunities for original responses in 
rhythms, songs, playing, listening. 
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Grades Two and Three 
Basic Music Activities 
(Minimum Time, 20 minutes daily) 


. Singing. 


a. Learning songs by imitation. 

b. Matching tones. 

c. Playing singing games. 

d. Attention to tonal and rhythmic characteristics of 
music, such as identifying high and low tones, like 
and unlike phrases, etc. 

e. Singing of rounds and descants. 


f. Using song books to introduce the musical score in 
familiar songs and in new songs when the group 
is ready and interested. 


. Rhythmic. 


a. Continuation of free rhythmic activity. 
b. Responding to note groups heard. 
c. Playing simple directed folk dances and games. 


. Listening. 


a. Distinguishing simple elements in music, such as 
mood, rhythm, instruments, themes. 

b. Recognizing the use of music by different groups 
and peoples such as Indians, Mexicans, etc. 


. Playing. 


a. Continuing use of rhythm instruments, adding 
simple melody instruments such as melody bells, 
xylophone, psaltery, etc. 


. Creative. 


a. Giving opportunities for original responses in 
rhythms, songs, playing, listening. 


Grades Four and Five 
Basic Music Activities 
(Minimum Time, 25 to 30 minutes daily) 


. Singing. 


a. Learning songs by imitation. 

b. Continuing note reading songs. 

c. Continuing the use of song books and learning of 
the musical score in familiar and in new songs ac- 
cording to the skill and interests of the students, 
using both song and simple instrument activity. 

d. Preparing for part singing by the use of rounds, 
descants, simple interval combinations and ~easy 
chording. 
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5. Creative. 
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is ready and able to carry on such activities. 
f. Large and small ensemble experience. 


. Rhythmic. 


a. Playing directed folk and square dances. 
b. Playing rhythmic accompaniments to familiar 
songs using folk or standard rhythm instruments. 


. Listening. 


a. Distinguishing simple elements in music, such 
as mood, rhythm, instruments, themes, form. 

b. Music of various peoples, operas of interest to 
children. 


. Playing. 


a. Class instruction in piano. 

b. Rhythm instruments and simple melody instru- 
ments like marimba, song bells, and autoharp. 

c. Exploratory instruments such as flutophone, to- 
nette, song flute and recorder. 

d. Class instruction on orchestral and band instru- 
ments. 


a. Continuing opportunities for original responses 
in rhythms, songs, playing, listening. 

b. Encouraging the composing of original melodies, 
rhythmic accompaniments to songs, simple har- 
monies to familiar songs, 


Grade Six 
Basic Music Activities 


(Minimum Time, 25 to 30 minutes daily) 


. Singing. 


a. Learning songs by imitation. 

b. Continuing the reading program. 

c. Singing two and three part songs. 

d. Large and small ensemble experience. 


. Rhythmic. 


a. Playing directed folk and square dances. 
b. Playing rhythmic accompaniments to familiar 
songs, using folk or standard rhythm instruments. 


. Listening. 


a. Distinguishing simple elements in music, such 
as mood, rhythm, instruments, themes, form. 


. Playing. 


a. Class instruction in piano. 

b. Rhythm instruments and simple melody instru- 
ments, like marimba, song bells, autoharp. 

c. Class instruction on orchestral and band instru- 
ments. 

d. Large and small ensemble experience. 


. Creative. 


a. Continuing opportunities for original responses in 
rhythms, songs, playing, listening. 

b. Encouraging the composition of original melodies, 

rhythmic accompaniments to songs, simple har- 

monies to familiar songs. 


e. Singing two and three part songs when the group 
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5. Musical Programs in the Community. 







. Instrumental Music. 


. Special Electives in Music. 


. Vocal Music. 


. Instrumental 


. Assembly Programs. 





Junior High School Grades 
(VII, VIII, 1X) 


. General Music Course. Open to all students regard- 


less of previous musical experience. A course offer- 
ing a variety of musical activities, such as playing, 
singing, listening, reading music, creative activity, etc. 


. Vocal Music. Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, chorus or 


choir, small vocal ensembles, assembly singing for all 
students. 

Orchestra, band, small instru- 
mental ensembles; class instrumental instruction in 
wind, string, and keyboard, for beginners and more 
advanced students; credit for private lessons available 
in Grade 9. 

In some junior high 
schools there is need for special elective classes in 
Music Appreciation and in Music Theory, especially 
in Grade 9. 


. Relating and Coordinating Out-of-School Influences 


(radio, television, motion pictures, church and home) 
in all possible ways with those of the classroom, 








Senior High School Grades 


(X, XI, XII) 
Boys’ and girls’ glee clubs, chorus, 
choir, small vocal ensembles, voice classes, applied 
music credit for private lessons. Some of the large 
choral groups selective and others open for election 
by any interested student, unless the school is too 
small to allow for more than one group. 


. General Music. Open to all students, regardless of 


previous musical experience. A course similar to 
that described under Junior High School, but ad- 
justed in its content to Senior High School interests 
and needs. 

Music. Orchestra, band, small en- 
sembles; class instrumental instruction in wind, 
string, percussion and keyboard for beginning and 
advanced students; dance band. Orchestra and band 
should be divided into beginning and advanced sec- 
tions, or first and second groups, if the enrollment 
warrants such division; applied music credit for 
private lessons. 


. Elective Course Offerings. Music theory, music ap- 


preciation, music history. Many high schools find it 
feasible to offer several years of instruction in each 
of these fields. 


For All Students in Elementary 
and Second-i:y Grades 


Music programs with singing 
by all the students, the appearance of school musical 
organizations, and appearance of outside artists and 
musical organizations. 


. Recitals and Concerts by Student Performers. 
. Educational Concerts. 
. Music Clubs. 


Clubs devoted to those interested in 
certain phases of music study or related areas: Rec- 
ord Collectors Club, Conducting Club, Folk Dance 
Club, Recorder Club, etc. 
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SPECIAL PRINTING, WITH SOME ADDITIONS, OF THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL SPECIAL MUSIC 
issue, February 1951. Articles by leaders in the field of music education which cover various phases and 
aspects of music teaching in the elementary schools. Bibliography prepared by the MENC Committee on 
Elementary School Music. + 54 pp. 1951. 50c. * Order from Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. 
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The revolutionary new Life- 
crowned Toneboard in the 
45-inch Kimball produces 
such rich mellow tone as you 
formerly expected only in a 
grand ... proved by tests 
made by a group of experts 
listening behind curtains to 
grands and spinet type 
pianos! The tone-results are 
superior to even many of 
the old 55 inch uprights 
equipped with “traditional” 
soundboards. 

The direct blow action, 
found in all Kimball pianos, 
is accepted by experts as 
standard. 

Key resistance in Kimball 
pianos is exactly right .. 
years of continuing tests 
prove that this weight most 
perfectly complements the 
average player’s touch. 

In Kimball pianos the 
hammers are made by the 
finest craftsmen of their 
trade ... resulting in that 
extra tone quality and 
durability that are so 
important in something fine. 


On every count, a Kimball 
satisfies the most critical 
judgment. 


Kimball—Keyboard of the Nation 


Since? 


~~ = 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


KIMBALL HALL @ CHICAGO 4 








Teaching: A First Line of Defense 





introduce a robust young affiliate 

of the National Education Asso- 
ciation: The National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. 

In the five short years of its ex- 
istence, the Commission has been a 
vital force in the increase of teach- 
ers salaries, in raising standards of 
teacher selection, and in cooperating 
with state and national agencies for 
teacher certification, The Commis- 
sion condemns the practice of 
granting temporary teaching cer- 
tificates to persons who cannot meet 
regular state requirements. It rec- 
ommends a five-year college pro- 
gram combined with successful 
teaching experience for the prepa- 
ration of the professional teacher, 
and it urges an extended program 
of professional growth for teachers 
in service. The official magazine 
of the Commission, The Journal of 
Teacher Education, speaks with 
fearless conviction for the profes- 
sional and financial advancement of 
1,250,000 teachers in the United 
States. 

The Palo Alto conference of the 
Commission meeting at Stanford 
University on June 27-30, 1951 
stressed the theme, “Teaching: A 
First Line’ of Defense.” F, E. 
Engleman, chairman of the confer- 
ence, declared in the opening ad- 
dress that the task of the conference 
was to suggest ways and means: 
(1) “By which the basic importance 
of teaching in the defense of free- 
dom will receive overwhelming pub- 
lic acceptance,” and (2) “by which 
standards for the profession may be 
protected and upgraded in a period 
of national emergency.” 

T. M. Stinnett, associate secre- 
tary for the Commission, asserted 
that “the one means of assuring 
adequate programs ‘of preparation 
for the members of any profession 
is the establishment and application 
of valid accrediting procedures 
by the profession involved.” 
Dwayne Orton, assistant adminis- 
trator for education and training, 
Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, pointed out that the goal of an 
enemy is to break the will of the 
people and that our defense against 


| T Is the purpose of this report to 


such human demoralization is to 
build self-reliance and mutual aid 
through education. . . . Ralph Mc- 
Donald, executive secretary for the 
Commission, in the closing address 
stated that the way to make teaching 
a true profession is to give the 
classroom teachers an official voice 
in formulating standards for 
teacher-education in America. 

The addresses at the conference 
provided the content for twenty- 
eight study groups working coop- 
eratively in four major areas to 
make final recommendations to the 
Conference. The findings of each 
area are summarized in the para- 
graphs following. 


I—Meeting the Need for Qualified 
Teachers: 


(1) We are still relying on 60,000 
teachers serving on emergency temporary 
certificates. 

(2) Functional guidance is badly 
needed in all levels of education. 

(3) Plans for selective recruitment of 
teachers should be expanded in all states. 

(4) The revision of elementary teacher 
education is long overdue. 

(5) The training of teachers should 
not be accelerated but rather broadened 
and extended. 


II—Next Steps in Providing Adequate 
Resources and Professional Climate 
for Effective Teaching: 


(1) There should be increased support 
for education through the formation of 
local citizens groups. 

(2) The teacher needs a happy teach- 
ing situation both in the school and in 
the community. 

(3) The teaching load should allow 
time for the teacher to assume community 
responsibilities as a citizen. 

(4) The principal determines the cli- 
mate of the school, and should make his 
teachers feel that they are a part of the 
educational system. 





FIVE HUNDRED key leaders o 


California, June 27-30, 1951, 

ately preceding the NEA annual meet. 
ing and delegate —-_ in Sa 
Francisco, Eunict 
Skinner, director of music education 


burg, professor of music education @ 
San Francisco State College, supplied 
this noteworthy report for Journd 
readers. Mrs. Skinner and Mr. Free 
burg represented the MENC at the 
meeting, which was a working confer 
ence for intensive group study of prob 
lems in connection with “Teaching: A 
First Line of Defense.” 
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IIli—Preparing for the Teacher’s Role 
in Mobilization: 

1) Teachers should be well-informed 
. ut pertinent aspects of warfare as it 

izht affect American school children. 

2) Teachers should aid with prelimi- 
nary defense plans in local areas. 

(3) Teachers should know how to con- 
tro! panic. 

(4) The greatest need at the present 
time is to help children build a sense of 
security and emotional stability through 
self-reliance and mutual aid among our 
fellow-men. 


IV—Next Steps in Strengthening the 
Professional Standards of Teacher 
Education Institutions: 


(1) Objectives of teacher-education 
should be defined in light of actual class- 
room needs in our modern democratic 
society. 

(2) All areas of instruction within a 
teacher-training institution should work 
cooperatively for the welfare of the stu- 


ent. 

(3) Individual differences and special 
abilities should be recognized in a 
teacher-training program. 

(4) Selectivity and screening of 
teacher-training candidates should be 
worked out through state agencies and 
teacher-training institutions. 

(5) Pre-service and in-service training 
of teachers should be worked out coop- 
eratively between teacher-training insti- 
tutions and public schools. 

(6) Increased emphasis should be 
made on research in child growth and 
development. 


Implications for Music 
Education 


The report of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards has these 
implications for music education : 

(1) A comprehensive program 
of guidance and selection of music 
education candidates is needed in 
teacher-training institutions. 

(2) Music education courses for 
general elementary teachers should 
be based on actual classroom needs 
in modern elementary schools, 

(3) We need a careful study of 
supply and demand in all areas of 
music-teacher placement. 

(4) There is a great need for 
articulation between the elementary 
and secondary schools in music edu- 
cation. 

The music teacher needs a 
broad cultural training as well as 
specialized education in music. 

(6) Teacher-training institutions 
must give adequate recognition of 
specialized training within a general 
education program. 

(7) Music education can become 
A First Line of Defense in building 
morale, emotional stability and 
social integrity among American 
school children. 
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BATONS 


Maple, counter-balanced condurtor’s baton, sturdy but 
feather-light. Introductory offer: Three for $1.65, six 
for $3.00, postpaid. 


BATONS 
2025 Lakeland Ave. Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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TEACH IN CHICAGO 
Examinaticns for Teachers of Instrumental 
Music in the Chicago + ge Schoois 
will be held December 27, 195]. 

Closing date for filing .. application 
forms and required credentials is Decem- 
ber 6, 1951. For information apply to: 

Board of Examiners 
228 North LaSalle St. Chicago 1, Illinois 
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it is co play a Pedlerin tune 
. ..yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 


Fine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 
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Music for Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by the people of the United States. With the information 

dis, the book serves as a valuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 
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SONG 

SONG (Children’s Edition) . . 

PIANO SOLO 

PIANO SOLO SIMPLIFIED .. 
Hands J. 


PIANO DUET—4 
ACCORDION SOLO 


CHILDREN’S ACCORDION ED. Pietro Deiro, Jr. . 
BAND Pietr: 


ACCORDION 
(Ist Accord.).... .40 
(2nd Accord.).... .40 

ERTINA 
STEEL, ELECTRIC GUITAR 
ORGAN, SOLO vi 

Solo or Duet with Piano x. — 
c! ° 


TWO PART VOICES (SA) . .He 


WOMEN’S VOICES (SSA) ..Harry R. Wilson .20 


List 
Arranged by Price 
..-Harry R, Wilson .20 


MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 
R. Wilson .20 


MIXED VOICES (SAB) ....Harry 
MIXED VOICES (SATB) ..Harry R. Wilson .20 
DANCE ORCHESTRA .. Johnny Warrington .75 
SMALL DANCE ORCH. 8 PCS.Dick Jacobs ... .60 





ORDER FROM YOUR 


LOCAL DEALER OR DIRECT 


ST. NICHOLAS MUSIC INC. 


1619 Broadway 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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If this is done then the curriculum of 
the high school will be broken into large 
blocks to replace the present multiple 
subject courses, blocks designed to pro- 
vide opportunities for developing these 
great common learnings as well as satis- 
fying the personal or individual interests. 
In both of these phases of the curriculum 
I see a place for music. Certainly it is a 
medium of communication common to all 
people and shared by all who can and 
will listen. It knows no country or race 
or religion or age. Irrespective of these 
conditions it speaks to all people to 
soothe, to drive to action, to live to per- 
fection, to unite them in human emotions, 
and as such is a spiritual value of great 
educational worth to all men. It is a 
common learning. Music also is a per- 
sonal interest of great import for the 
talented individual. 

Some make a livelihood from music, 
but far more find in a horn, an organ, a 
piano, or a violin, the real meaning of 
skill, personal happiness in expert per- 
formance, and the great satisfaction from 
achievement through study and mastery 
of a difficult task. These two values are 
the primary ones for the majority of our 
high school youths, and they should con- 
cern us who are teaching during the high 
school years. 

During the beginning college years our 
program of general education might stem 
from six large areas—personal growth 
and development, the social world, the 
advancement of man through science, de- 
velopment of a philosophy of life, basic 
language skills, and the arts of civiliza- 
tion. 

I shall not analyze each area for I 
want to discuss specifically the area of 
the creative arts. Suffice it to say about 
the others that we are concerned with 
developing an understanding of one’s 
self, our own growth, development and 
adjustment to life and its problems. In 
the social sciences we should come to 
understand our own American way of 
life and to contrast it with other ways, 
to get its basic principles clearly in mind, 
and to become acquainted with the ten- 
sions that exist in the world today. 
Through science we should know what 
great contributions have been made to 
our way of life. We should also acquaint 
ourselves with the philosophies of the 
world, with the great ideas by which men 
have lived so that we might develop our 
own philosophies more firmly. Finally, 
we need to acquire the skills for further 
and continued study. 


Creative Arts in 
General Education 


In the field of creative arts for gen- 
eral education, we may deal with two 
areas (1) sensitivity and understanding, 
and (2) performance. Frequently in 
these fields great emphasis is laid upon 
individual or mass performance for group 
effect or personal achievement. These 
are beyond the scope of general educa- 
tion except as they provide means for 
greater sensitivity and the satisfaction of 
personal interests for adjustment, se- 
curity, and sociability. It is not the prov- 
ince of general education to produce 
artists. The skilful performance upon a 
musical instrument or in the drama, 
dance, or art medium should not be over- 
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emphasized, but from the beginning love 
and understanding of music, acquired in 
general education, frequently comes to a 
mass of youth who either major in music 
or who throughout life become the pa- 
trons of the artists and the great musical 
organizations. 

By far the greater gain for general 
educ ation is the development of sensi- 
tivity to the unity of the arts, the medi- 
ums and forms of expression, the rela- 
tion of these to the character of artistic 
productions of all people. Few people 
are really sensitive to the balance, 
rhythm, and emphasis common to all the 
arts. These are responsible for move- 
ment, tempo, mood, structure, harmony, 
melody, spatial relations, form, style, de- 
sign, dominance, strength, and unity. 
They are the factors which make all the 
arts dynamic, communicative mediums, 
They draw from the listener and the 
observer feelings of poise, beauty, har- 
mony, power, equilibrium, intensity, rest 
or unrest, energetic or placid experience. 
They tie the artistic expression to the 
flowing life in nature and man and to 
the mental and emotional reactions of 
human experience of people of all na- 
tures. 

The raw materials of the artist are the 
same things we feel and see all about us. 
The great function of the study of these 
creative arts is the development of sensi- 
tivity and consciousness of relationships 
between men and materials, and between 
people and human experience. But do not 
make the mistake of formalizing them 
and calling them general education. To 
the extent the teacher can awaken these 
reactions, he will succeed in making the 
creative arts a vital force in the educa- 
tion of all youth. Music deals with the 
issues of life, for throughout history men 
have used it to make love, celebrate fes- 
tivals and great events, bury their loved 
ones, worship their gods, and to send 
their sons to war. It has sprung from 
their deepest emotions and spiritual life. 
Truly, music as general education reveals 
the profound nature of man. 

General education reaches into the 
mind and soul of us, and seeks to take 
the deepest chords of human experience 
and tie them to the past and future. It 
is that division of our school curriculum 
which provides the unity around which 
the rest of our educational program 
should be built. Upon it all else is built 
—specialization and _ individual _ skills. 
General education supplies our basic 
wants because it addresses itself to our 
innermost confusions; it enables us to 
deal with the great insights that are nec- 
essary if a free society is to prevail over 
authoritarianism; and it pervades our 
entire range of thought and feeling. Gen- 
eral education is more difficult to organ- 
ize and teach than a traditional speciali- 
zation or subject discipline; it calls forth 
from the student great concentration and 
understanding; but it is intensely prac- 
tical, for it deals with those issues which 
are at the heart of civilization. General 
education is that education which is con- 
cerned with the common problems of 
human beings living in a democracy. 

If I had my way I would give general 
education as important a place in every 
high school, college, and university as it 
deserves, for it deals with the issues of 
life. I would cease to permit individual 
subject courses to multiply and push 
their way into the dominant place they 
now hold. I would see that the first job 
of the school was achieved—to make citi- 
zens and directors of policy capable of 
continuing our great American revolution 
or a free and humane society for all 
men. 
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For TIME-OUTS AND PEP MEETS 


SHORT & SNAPPY BAND FOLIO, by Harold L. Walters, includes thirty solid 
style time-outs and six fanfares and reprises for sports events and pep meets. 
Easy-to-play, tuneful, and rhythmic, most bands can play these at sight! The 
majority of the numbers are of one minute duration or less, with repeats, 
or 30 seconds duration or less, without repeats. Optional words for singing 
included with four of the numbers. Parts, 40 cents; Conductor, $1.00. 


For MARCHING AND MANEUVERING 


©. K. MARCH FOLIO, by Harold L. Walters, features sixteen marches in the 
modern manner for second and third year bands. The most original march 
folio in print! Contains marches featuring brasses, Trumpets, reeds, percus- 
sion, and Bell Lyra, as well as a patriotic march, Dixieland march, Swing 
marches, and circus types too. Latin America, Scotland, and Ireland have 
not been forgotten, and a march based on Indian motifs and another on 
railroad effects have been included. Parts, 40 cents; Conductor, $1.25. 


For ASSEMBLY AND CONCERT 


Si! TROCADERO, Mambo, by Harold L. Walters. At last, a mambo for 
school bands, and easy-to-play too! Primarily rhythmic and vocal in effect, 
Si! Trocadero has been a hit everywhere. F.B., $3.50; S.B., $5.00. 


SUNSET SOLILOQUY, by Harold Walters, is a contemporary descriptive work 
for band. While modern in tonal concept, the harmonic structure has been 
kept entirely playable by average instrumentalists. F.B., $2.50; S.B., $4.00. 


JIM DANDIES, a refreshingly original Trio for Cornets or Trumpets, features 
a modern chordal treatment completely new to this field. A ‘“show-tune” 
type section builds to the ultimate climax. F.B., $3.00; S.B., $4.50. 


CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


The new improved lightweight model 6T-3 
Stroboconn is the modern music department 
assistant. It teaches intonation to instrumen- 
talists or vocalists quickly, easily . .. with 
unfailing accuracy... rapidly accomplishes 
wonders in ear training. The “6T-3” helps 
perfect vibrato, embouchure, breathing... all 
with minimum supervision! Here’s an assist- 
ant in which you may place your confidence, 
saving valuable time. Send for complete de- 
tails. Without obligation. 


Werle ror 
Pree FOLDER 


“HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT" 


c. G. CONN LTD. 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION, DEPT. 1005 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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This list includes 1951 contributing members of the Music Educators National Con- 


ference, and life members. 


The latter are indicated by asterisk (*). 


Two asterisks 


indicate a life member also enrolled as a 1951 contributing member. 


Adams, Eugenia, Weston, W. Va. 
Armstrong, Leslie H., Olympia, Wash. 
Bailey, Bertha W., New York, N. Y. 
Bailey, Gordon, New York, N. Y. 

Baker, Helen Grant, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Bakewell, Ruth V., Billings, Mont. 

Barth, George, Lafayette, La. 
Bartholomew, Orin L., Eunice, N. Mex. 
Baxter, Francis H., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Beattie, John W., Evanston, III. 

Beddoe, Lucy, Bedford, Ind. 

Bell, Jane Tweed, Tarkio, Mo. 

*Belstrom, C. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Belstrom, L. E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Benn, Oleta A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Berg, Richard C., Springfield, Mass. 
Bergan, Hal, Lansing, Mich. 

*Best, Clarence J., Fort Worth, Tex. 
*Bicking, Ada, Indianapolis, Ind. 
*Biddle, Frank C., Cincinnati, Ohio 
**Birge, Edward B., Bloomington, Ind. 

Bohlke, Boyd L., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Bondurant, Dorothy, Waterloo, Ia. 
Bonell, Hannah, Falls Church, Va. 
Boyle, Gratia, Wichita, Kans. 

Bratton, Edith M., Lewiston, Pa. 
*Bray, Mabel E., Trenton, N. J. 

*Bryan, George A., Bay City, Mich. 

Buchanan, Gillian, Portales, N. Mex. 
Buchanan, Mary G., San Marcos, Tex. 
*Burchuk, David, Greenbelt, Md. 
*Burkhard, J. Luella, Pueblo, Colo. 
Burns, Amy Young, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Burrows, Raymond W., New York, N. Y. 
Buttelman, C. V., Chicago, Ill. 
*Butterfield, Mondel E., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Campbell, Nancy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carnahan, Mrs. T. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
*Catron, Frances Smith, Ponca City, Okla. 
Chapple, Stanley, Seattle, Wash. 
Charlton, Harriet, Seattle, Wash. 
*Cheyette, Irving, Syracuse, N. Y. 

**Clark, Frances Elliott, Murray, Utah 

Clark, Welford D., Chicago, III. 

Cline, Sarah Y., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Collyer, Esther Ritz, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Colton, Beatrice, Modesto, Calif, 

Cook, Ronald W., Fresno, Calif. 

Coy, Opal Gill, Taos, N. Mex. 

**Curtis, Louis Woodson, Holiywood, Calif. 
*Cutts, Charles R., Billings, Mont. 

Davis, Ennis, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Davis, F. Edna, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Davis, Lytton S., Omaha, Neb. 

Davison, Kathleen, Des Moines, Ia. 

Delta Omicron, Music Fraternity, Detroit, Mich. 
Dennis, Charles M., San Francisco, Calif. 

Dieges & Clust, New York, N. Y. 
*Dixon, Ann, Racine, Wis. 

**Doyle, Price, Murray, Ky. 

Driscoll, Martina McDonald, Boston, Mass. 
DuBois, Charlotte, Austin, Tex. 

Duffield, Paul E., Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Dunham, Frarklin C., Arlington, Va. 

**Earhart, Will, Portland, Ore. 
*Edgar, A, R., Ames, Iowa 

Ernst, Karl D., Portland, Oreg. 

*Evans, Blanche E. K., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Evans, George K., Meridian, Miss. 

Feldman, Harry A., New York, N. Y. 

Fentress, Alline, Nashville, Tenn. 

Field, Mrs. Elizabeth Staton, Willimantic, Conn, 
*Findlay, Francis, Islington, Mass. 
*Finn, M. Teresa, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fischer, Joseph A., New York, N. Y. 

Fishburn, Hummel, State College, Pa. 

Fitzgerald, R. Bernard, Austin, Tex. 

FitzSimons Company, The H. T., Chicago, LI. 

Flagg, Marion, Dallas, Tex. 


*Flueckiger, Samuel L., North Manchester, Ind. 


Francis, Chester L., Norman, Okla. 
*Francis, J. Henry, Charleston, West Va. 
Franks, Laura M., Portland, Oreg. 
Freeman, Warren, Boston, Mass. 
Fuhrman, Phil, Stockton, Calif. 
*Gamble, Eugene E., Chicago, Ill. 
Garnett, Maude, Eugene, Oreg. 





*Gartlan, George H., New York, N. Y. 
Gates, Clarence F., Tulsa, Okla. 

Gee, Edith, Lyndhurst, Ohio 
Gehrkens, Karl W., Elk Rapids, Mich. 
Gerschefski, Edwin, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Gibbs, Polly, Batgn Rouge, La. 

*Giddings, Thaddeus P., Clermont, Fla. 

*Gildersleeve, Glenn, Harrisonburg, Va. 

**Glenn, Mabelle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Godfrey, A. E., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
*Gordon, Edgar B., Madison, Wis. 

*Gove, Veronica Davis, Deland, Fla. 
Graham, Marion B., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Grasso, Benjamin V., New York, N. Y. 
Green, James E., Austin, Tex. 

*Gremelspacher, Joseph, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Grentzer, Rose Marie, Oberlin, Ohio 
Gretsch, Fred, Jr., Forest Hills, L.I., N. Y. 

**Griffith, Charles E., New York, N. Y. 
Selmer, H & A, Inc., Elkhart, Ind, 
Hagar, Elizabeth S., Wollaston, Mass. 
*Hahnel, Eugene M., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hall, Helen M., Seattle, Wash. 
Halvorson, Henry M., Boston, Mass. 
Hamilton, Edward H., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Hammack, S. Edith, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Hamper, H. E., Anaconda, Mont. 

**Hannen, Helen M., Cleveland, Ohio 
*Hares, Ernest, St. Louis, Mo. 

Harris, Richard L., Grove City, Ohio 
Hart, Floyd T., Dover, Del. 
Hartshorn, William C., Los Angeles, Calif. 

*Harvin, Ruth, San Antonio, Tex. 

Hauser, Arthur A., New York, N. Y. 
Heaton, Thelma, Great Falls, Mont. 

**Heck, Mathilda A., St. Paul, Minn. 

Heim, Fritz, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

*Henson, Ethel M., Seattle, Wash. 

Hiden, Vincent, Oakland, Calif. 

Hill, J. Conner, Lakeport, Calif. 
Hjelmervik, Kenneth, Baltimore, Md. 
Hoffman, Miriam Lee, Hagerstown, Md. 

*Hoggard, Lara G., New York, N. Y. 
*Holtz, Fred A., Elkhart, Ind. 

Hood, Marguerite V., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*Howe, Helen C., Chicago, Ill. 

*Howerton, George, Evanston, III. 

**Hyde, Bess L., Port Huron, Mich. 
*Ireland, Mary E., Sacramento, Calif. 
Jackson, Gus E., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
James Music Service, Will, Springfield, Mo. 
*Jaquish, John H., Margate, N. J. 

Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Johnson, Edna Cora, Brookline, Mass. 
Johnson, Harold M., San Jose, Calif. 
Johnson, Violet, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Just, Amanda, Pullman, Wash. 

Kelley, Dorothy G., Bloomington, Ind. 

**Kendel, John C., Chicago, IIl. 

Kimes, Kenneth F., Chicago, IIl. 

*Kinscella, Hazel G., Seattle, Wash. 
Kjerstad, Clara, Havre, Mont. 

Knuth, William E., San Francisco, Calif. 
Krone, Max T., Idyllwild, Calif. 

Lambie, Lois J., Fayetteville, N. C. 
Lancaster, Thelma, Portland, Oreg. 
Lawler, Vanett, Washington, D.C. 

*Lawson, David T., Stockton, Calif. 
*Leavitt, Helen S., Brookline, Mass. 

Lee, Mary C., Silver Spring, Md. 

*Leffel, Jessie E., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Leonhard, Charles, New York, N. Y. 
*Lesinsky, Adam, Whiting, Ind. 

Lewis, Mildred S., University of Kent 
Lipscomb, Elise, Columbus, Miss. 
Lotspeich, S. Kenneth, Madison, S. D: 
Long, Newell H., Bloomington, Ind. 

*Low, Henrietta Baker, Baltimore, Md. 
Luce, Mildred, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Luedecke, Pansy, Austin. Tex. 

Lyons Band Instrument Co., Chicago, III. 

*Maddy, Joseph E., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Malin, Denald C., Boston, Mass. 

Magdsick, Hilda, Oberlin, Ohio 

March, Donald S., West Newton, Mass. 

McBride, William B., Columbus, Ohio 

McCaw, W. Donald, Aberdeen, Wash. 
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McHugh, Rosa C., New York, N. Y. 
McPherson, Helen, Coos Bay, Oreg. 


Middleton, S. Powell, West Chester, Pa. 
*Miessner, W. Otto, Deerfield, Ill. 
Miller, Amy Grau, New York, N. Y. 


*Morgan, Haydn M., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
**Morgan, Hazel N., Cleveland, Ohio 


**Morgan, Russell V., Cleveland, Ohio 
Muldowney, Mary H., New York, N. Y. 
Nelsen, Marian, Kansas City, Mo. 


Nelson, Geneva, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Neppert, Florence E., San Francisco, Calif. H 
*Neppart, Julia M., San Francisco, Calif. in Music and Drama 
Nordholm, Harriet, East Lansing, Mich. 
North, Kathryn, Williston Park, N. Y. Sent on approval 
*Norton, William W., Flint, Mich. 
BAND-ette FOLIOS O’Callaghan, Anne Grace, Atlanta, Ga. CANTATAS 
O’Connor, John A., Corvallis, Oreg. 

b O’Day, Marguerite C., Denver, Colo. 

O’Hara, Geoffrey, Pawling, N. Y. 

ACTON E. OSTLING *O’Malley, Sarah E., Chicago, III. 
*Osborne, Chester G., Center Moriches, L. I. 


AND *Oszuscik, Josef, De Funiak Springs, Fla. 
Pales, Marx J., Fayetteville, Ark. @ THE WONDROUS STORY. SATB. 


FUN FOR ALL Pascucci, Vito, Kenosha, Wis. E d lodi 
Pecker, Max, New Brunswick, N. J. ay Oe ee 


Perrino, Daniel J., Macomb, III. 


The Easiest Band Book Peterson, Alma H., New Orleans, La. THE DAWN OF CHRISTMAS. SSA 


Pharazyn, M., M ity, N. J. aie 
by a ab ae te N. J and SATB editions. Very easy and 


FRED WEBER *Pierce, Grace G., Wolfeboro, N. H. practical. 
Pike, Caroline, Bolivar, Mo. 
Pitcher, Gladys, Boston, Mass. 


iS o> when gem cone Pitts, Carol M., Trenton, N. J. CANTATA PAGEANT 


and we will send you Pitts, Lilla Belle, New York, N. Y. 
FREE Powell, Inez, Huntsville, Tex. ‘. 
descriptive literature Quinn, Villa H., Augusta, Me. THE QUEST OF THE MAGI. Timely 


Rafferty, Sadie M., Evanston, Ill. and dramatically effective. Suit- 


Randall, W. Raymond, Stamford, Conn. 

Ray, Alma, Fort Worth, Tex. ble f ’ . High. 

Rayner, Doris, East Hartford, Conn. a to oo ad 

Reardon, Lauretta, Lewiston, Mont. 

*Rebmann, Victor L. F., Ithaca, N. Y. CANTATA DRAMA 
INC. 


@ THE NATIVITY. SATB. 


Artistic and dramatic. 


Rhea, Raymond, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
**Richman, Luther A., Cincinnati, Ohio 
ROCKVILLE CENTRE Roach, J. Tatian, Bronx, N. Y. WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED. 
Roberts, John T., Denver, Colo. q . : 
LONG ISLAND N Y Roggensack, Delinda, Mt. Vernon, Iowa Dramatically wteresting, yor easy. 
eBe *Rosenberry, M. Claude, Harrisburg, Pa. Sr. or Jr. High. 
Ross, Lucile, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Rowles, William L., Cheney, Wash. 
Rubank, -Inc., Chicago, Il. PAGEANTS 
Rush, Ralph E., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sateren, Leland B., Minneapolis, Minn. eA WwW WwW 
WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC Schneider, Erwin H, Knoxville, Tenn. NEW LIGHT - THE TOWN. 
Schoepfie, Irene L., Santa Ana, Calif. Secular. Especially fine for schools 
Schuldt, Agnes, Moscow, Idaho : js 
*Schultz, E. J., Norman, Okla. — Intermediate or High. 
Schultz, G. Lloyd, Marshall, Wis. 
*Shawe, Elsie M., St. Paul, Minn. GUESTS AT THE INN. Poetic, with 
Sheet Music Service, Inc., Portland, Ore. | | h 
Short, Virginia L., Stockton, Calif. an old world atmosphere,  Inter- 


Skeel, Dorothea, Rochester, Minn, . . 
soa Skinner, Al, Hollywood, Calif. mediate or High school. 


THE NEW FIFTH EDITION Smith,’ Claude B., Evansville, Ind. JOURNEY TO BETHLEHEM. Joyous 


International Encyclopedia of ot Se, and pictorial. For elementary 
he Musi i Smith, Herman F., Milwaukee, Wis. 
the Music World **Smith, Jennie Belle, Athens, Ga. school, fourth through sixth grades. 
“Who Is Who In Music” Sorensen, Alice J., Seattle, Wash. 
Southern Music Co., San Antonio, Tex, 
_ *Spizzy, Mabel Seeds, Berkeley, Catif. OCTAVOS 

The only authoritative and complete book Spouse, Alfred, Rochester, N. Y. 
of its kind a music and Stehn, John H., Portland, Oreg. — AI300. STANDARD CHRISTMAS 
music activity. In its 584 pages you will find Steinway, Henry Z., New York, N. Y. . a 
a wealth of valuable and interesting in- Stepp, Robert E., Lincoln, Neb. CAROLS. 7. SATB and Unison. Re 
formation—biographies of the world’s Summy Company, Clayton F., Chicago, Ill. vised edition of 1951. A large 
great musicians, accompanists, arrangers, Sur, William R., East Lansing, Mich. value in a small package at 5c 
publishers, teachers, etc. It is a book that Swanson, Elsie H., Omaha, Neb. pe 
pulsates with the life and activity of the Swarthout, D, M., Lawrence, Kans. per copy. Contains the same 
_ world. DeLuxe hard bound edition, a Pee Wey, a N. Y. carols as Octavo 1300, but with 

pages on slick paper, profusel Targ & Dinner, Chicago, IIl. ui 
illustrated. ies ° , Teel, Stanley M., Missoula, Mont. er a nore ve —_ 
Teller, Henry, Chicago, III. cellent for caroling and assembly 
Send for your copy today *Terstegge, Meta, Newark, N. J. singi 

; : : ging. 
$ 0 Postpaid Thorpe, Leah, Baltimore, Md. 

{Q00 inU.S.A. Tipton, Gladys, Los Angeles, Calif. 

*Tremaine, C, M., New York, N. Y. New Christmas octavo anthems sent on 


| WHO IS WHO IN MUSIC, INC. | **Trutner, Herman Jr., Oakland, Calif. approval upon request. 


| 3177 Broadway e Chicago 14, il. Utt, Paul R., Warrensburg, Mo. 
Van Bodegraven, Paul, New York, N. Y. 


Van den Broeck, Marie, Roosevelt, L.I., N. Y. a 
“Wahlberg, Arthur G., Fresno, Calif. Lorenz Publishing Company 
Ware, Al der H., Anniston, Ala. 
YOUR TAPE, WIRE AND DISC RECORDINGS = \yaccnt) Aibest W., Trenton, N. J. 209 S. State St., Chicoge 4, Il. 
RE-RECORDED ON DISCS. Watrous, Aleen, Wichita, Kans. 501 E. Third St. De 1 
. Ld yton ’ 


F *Watters, Lorrain E., Des Moines, Iowa 
best recordings of your vocal groups, bands and or- 4 , “ited 
thestras copied on standard 78RPM unbreakable discs. Waugh. Harvey, St. Cloud, Minn. 
or r thousand copies as required. _ $2.49 Weegand, Ruth, Atlanta, Ga. GO Wather Sa, Mow Vek 15, & V. 
seven, minutes—$3.49 for fifteen minutes, Microgroove Weigand, J. J., Emporia, Kans. 
° ° ° 98 Mershall Ave., 
1/8 RPM omftatle ot the same price Weinbesg, Linda, Normandy, Mo. _ ee en 
CONN. RECORDING STUDIO, 25 PARK LANE, CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. (Bottom of second column) 
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now music for band 


CONCERT PIECES 
“THE BLUE-TAIL FLY’’ 


By Clare Grundman 
Full Band with Full Score $5.50; Symph. Band 
with Full Score $8.00; Full Score $2.50 


“MY LADY GREENSLEEVES”’ 


By Norman Richardson 
Full Band with Full Score $3.75; Symph. Band 
with Full Score $5.00; Full Score $1.25 


MARCHES 
“BAND SHOW” and 
“OLD VIENNA”’ 


By Joseph Bergeim 
Each title: Full Band $1.25 





In reply, write to: DEPARTMENT 327 . 


P. O. BOX 418 








BOOSEY and HAWKES 
[ NOW AVAILABLE 

. « « listing of VOCAL 
and CHORAL music for 
Christmas and Thanks- 
giving (and other spe- 


cial occasions), 


new BAND, 
CHORUS and ORCH- 
ESTRA thematics. 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


LYNBROOK, L. I. NEW YORK 


In Canada: 209 Victoria St., Toronto 


JOHN CROWDER, dean of the School of 
Music at Montana State University, resigned 
the past summer to take the post of dean of 
the College of Fine Arts and director of the 
School of Music at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson. Mr. Crowder was on the music fac. 
ulty of MSU for twenty-two years—all but 
sixteen years since the school was founded, 
He became dean in 1939. 


MORRIS CARTER, instructor of music at 
the University of Illinois has been named 
assistant to the director of the Sthool of 
Music. His new duties will be administrative 
and he will continue teaching part of the 
time. 


WILFORD B. CRAWFORD, formerly di- 
rector of music education in Midland, Michi- 
gan, has been appointed conductor of the Dow 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra is part 
of the extensive adult music carry-over and 
education program sponsored by The Dow 
Chemical Company with Theodore Vosburgh 
as director. 









LAWRENCE W. GUENTHER has been ap. 








INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 


pointed successor to Mr. Crawford as director 
of music education in the Midland (Michigan) 
Public Schools. Mr. Guenther, a past presi- 
dent of Missouri Music Educators Association, 
was formerly director of instrumental music 
in the Normandy Consolidated School District, 
University City, Missouri. 













































Pleasant Thoughts lesang $ .60 
Dt \iestpenhenanneducedamu Gower .60 KARL LORENZ celebrated his golden anni- 
Song of the Gondolier Bainum = =.75 versary as head of the Lorenz Publishing 

Highest rated o CLARINET DUETS om - Company July 13, 1951. 

MD i nccccccccccccccccccceces alker . 
in the Valse —— ae 75 CHARLES LEONHARD has resigned as ob 
United States sistant professor of music education, Teachers 
cyeey Legend... .... sss see eeeeee Buchtel y~ College, Columbia University, to become as 
“taal a aaa: VanderCook  .60 sociate professor of music and head of the 
CORNET DUETS newly created Doctorial Division of the Music 
Friendly Rivals... ............0. Godfrey 75 Education Department at the University of 
BRE WE bones bdencastceecls Bent Bros. .75 Illinois. Mr. Leonhard is national chairman 
ALTO SAXOPHONE SOLOS of the oe Committee on Recordings in 
We ictccanancnaecceee eee Smith-Ho ; Music Education. 
Eotimates for Theme & Variations... <2... Cailliet 75 
engraving and printing TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS WARNER L. IMIG has been — —y 
: a eetoner pens: Mesai 60 of the College of Music at the University 

gladly furnished Song of the Pines...............s.. irons 60 Colorado, Dean Imig, for twelve years 4 
Any publisher TROMBONE SOLOS member of the University music faculty, sue 
Gun calienee eee Pryor-Cimera .75 ceeds Prof. Rowland W. Dunham who has 
Phenomenal .....--+eeeeeees Innes-Cimera  .75 resigned, as reported in a previous issue of 
Song of Freedcm.............- LaViolette .50 the JOURNAL. Mr. Dunham will continue to 





























uUecr 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET + CHICAGG 32, ILLINOIS 
(EE TSE 





Triumph (March) artman-Mesang 1.60 


Write for “On Approval’ copies 


CHART MUSIC 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, INC. 
506 So. Wabash Avenue lege. Miss Nordholm is the immediate past 

Chicago 5, Ill. 


teach at the University of Colorado until his 
retirement in 1953, 


HARRIET NORDHOLM, formerly super 
visor of music in the Austin (Minn.) Publi 
Schools, has joined the faculty of the Music 
Education Department at Michigan State Co- 


president of the Minnesota Music Educator 
Association and second vice-president of the 
MENC North Central Division. 








Recommend with Confidence . . 
Play with Pride. . 


Lundy -Bettoney 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc 


Ma 





HONOR ROLL 
Continued from page 61 


Wells, Melvin B., Sherwood, Oreg. 
*Wersen, Louis G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilhousky, Peter J., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Williams Piano Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Williamson, E. E., Hinsdale, Mont. 
Willison, Dorothy, Cumberland, Md, 
**Wilson, Grace V., Wichita, Kans. 
Wilson, Harry R., New York, N. Y. 
*Windhorst, Estelle L., St. Louis, Mo. 
*Witte, Arthur F. A., Yonkers, N. Y. 
*Wolfe, Irving W., Nashville, Tenn. 
Wolverton, Josephine, Evanston, III. 
Woolf, Ruby Aida, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Young, Lyle M., Tucson, Arizona 
Zander, Beulah, Chicago, III. 
Zimmerman, Rosa, Everett, Wash. 
*Zoeller, Otto, San Antonio, Tex. 


VARNER M. CHANCE, director of musi 
of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Public School 
since 1936, has accepted a full professorship 
and the position as head of the Music Educe 
tion Department of Baldwin-Wallace Collegt; 
Berea, Ohio, and director of music in th 
Berea Public Schools. Mr. Chance is a pas 
president of the Indiana Music Educatom 
Associatioa and is currently serving as | 
member-at-large of the MENC North Cent 
Division Board of Directors. 


DUANE H. HASKELL has been appointed 
chairman of the Music Education Department 
at Chicago Musical College. Mr. Haskell 
taught in the Rochester (N. Y.) Publi 
Schools and is a former head of the Musi 
Department at Northern Michigan College ° 
Education, Marquette. He is also a 
president of the American String Teach 
Association. 
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HAROLD McSWANE, who as directing 
chairman of the 1951 MENC Convention Com- 
mittee in Fort Wayne made many friends 
among music educators, has been appointed 
principal of Fort Wayne’s Forest Park Junior 
High School according to announcement re- 
ceived from Superintendent Merle J. Abbett. 


ANTHONY DONATO, professor of theory 
and composition at Northwestern University, 
will be on leave of absence during 1951-52 
lecturing in England on a Fulbright grant. 


MYRON E. RUSSELL, associate professor 
of music at Iowa State Teachers College, be- 
came head of the Music Department Septem- 
ber 1, replacing Edward Kurtz who has re- 
tired. 


NOLAN JOHN SAHUC, formerly of Shreve- 
port, La., has been named acting band direc- 
tor at Southwestern Louisiana Institute, La- 
fayette. For the past several years, Mr. 
Sahuc has edited The Louisiana Musician, of- 
ficial state publication. 


EUGENE TAKACS, Austrian-born concert 
pianist, composer and teacher, has joined the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Mr. Takacs has served as head of the 
piano department at the University of the 
Philippines, Manila, artistic adviser to the 
Egyptian State Broadcasting organization, di- 
rector of the Conservatory of Music, Pecs, 
Hungary, and artistic adviser to the Societe 
International d’Editions Musicales. 


JOHN MERRILL, formerly connected with 
Alma College, Alma, Mich., is now director of 
choral music in the Ann Arbor (Mich.) High 
School. 


JOHN F. OHL, chairman of the Department 
of Music at Fisk University since 1944, has 
been named chairman of the Department of 
Music History and Literature at Northwestern 
University. 


EDWARD KURTZ has retired as head of the 
Music Department at lowa State Teachers 
College. Mr. Kurtz was connected with the 
College for twenty-seven years, seventeen of 
them as department head. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER has been ap- 
pointed to the faculty of the School of Music 
at Northwestern University for the season 
1951-52 as guest composer-lecturer and to di- 
rect the University Chamber Orchestra. 


R. EUGENE ORNER has been added to the 
Department of Music staff of East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City, as a woodwind 
instrument specialist. 


OFFICIAL GROUP. Picture made at the 
1951 convention of the California-Western 
Conference at San Diego. Seated, left to 
right: Albert Harbaugh, second vice-presi- 
cent, San Bernardino City Schools; Ida J. 
North, vocal representative, Sacramento Senior 
High School; George Barr, president, super- 
visor of music, Sacramento City Unified 
School District; George Burt, first vice-presi- 
dent, Fullerton Junior College, instrumental 
music. Standing, left to right: Russell How- 
land, orchestra representative, Fresno State 
College; J. Conner Hill, president of North 
Coast Section, music director of Clear Lake 
Union High School, Lakeport; Forrest Baird, 
band representative, San Jose State College; 
Carl Kronberg, secretary-treasurer, Fresno 
City Schools; Raymond Washburn, president 
of Central Coast Section, Pacific Grove High 
School; Frank Freeman, president of Northern 
Sectio n, Marysville Elementary School. Miss- 
img from picture: Rollin Silfies, Oakland, 
President of Bay Section; Wesley Moore, 
Bakersfield, president of Central Section; and 
Joseph W. Landon, San Bernardino, president 
of Southern Section, 
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Be guided by your own 

good judgment in 

choosing your instrument. 
Try a WILLIAM FRANK horn. Compare it on any basis—looks, 
balance, playing ease, tone or volume. Then look at the price tag. 
See if you don't agree with the thousands who have found WIL- 
LIAM FRANK the biggest value in the entire field of band in- 
struments. You can BANK on a FRANK. 


et 
CLL cen 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Made by William Frank Company 
Exclusive Distributors 


TARG & DINNER, Inc., 425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 














Why Pay More? 
Long Playing Records ‘ FOR A SUCCESSFUL 


(33 1/3 R.P.M.) “1 1] CHOIR YEAR 
t+) 4 “ For illustrations, samples 
30 Yo off i “ of material and complete 
Facto New! Be information, write today 


Every Record Guaranteed! t for catalog C-10. For 
For FREE Complete Catalogue ime if special junior robes, 


and Price List, write to: write for catalog J-10. 


RECORD HAVEN Store (ert. J-i51) 
520 W. 48th St, New York 19, N. Y. COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 
N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: NEW YORK 1. NY CHAMPAIGN, ILL CHICAGO 1. ILL 
1125" “stn Ave-—1143 6th Ave—1211 6th Ave. 366 Filth Ave 000 N. Market St 228 N. LaSalle $ 

















For your next festival 


DON 
CRAIG 


CHORAL 
CONDUCTOR 


. Conductor of twenty-five state and regional festivals and clinics in the past four 
years, including six re-engagements, with a total of 10,066 singers and conductors 
under his direction. 


. Formerly choral conductor (five years) and leading bass soloist with Fred Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians, and instructor at the Waring Music Workshop. 


. Conductor of the new forthcoming RCA Victor Patriotic Album E-9]1 (EC-1 Series). 
with his own professional a cappella chorus. 


DON CRAIG IS NOW ACCEPTING CONDUCTING AND SINGING ENGAGEMENTS FOR 
1952-53. 
Sydney Johnson, Personal Manager 


331 West 28th Street 
New York 1, New York 


For further information, write: 











New Music For The New Season 


BAND 
Rhumba (from 2nd Symphony) 
Full $7.50 — Symphonic $11.00 


| Like it Here (patriotic march) 
Full Band $1.25 


CHORUS 


God is a Spirit — Brahms-Duane 
(based on theme from Ist Symphony) 


Four be the Things (SSA) 

| Like it Here (patriotic) SATB 
Little Boy (SATB & SSA) John T. Howard 
The Rock-a-by Lady (SA-easy) Ada Richter 


(sample copies of chorus music sent to choral directors on 
request) 


PIANO SOLO 
Three easy pieces by ADA RICHTER 
|. The Traffic Cop. 2. The Ferris Wheel 3. At the Barber Shop — each 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


McDonald-Cailliet 


Clay Boland 


Wirth-Elkan 
Clay Boland 
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SEPTEMBER 1951 
EDUCATION 


Ueré bender men 
Chew men ot Mime ale 
University of Tetede 
CONTENTS 
TEACHING INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING THROUGH MUSIC 
By Vanetr Lauter, Associate Executive Secretary, Music Educators National 
Conference 
THE DYNAMICS OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
By Charles M. Dennis, Director of Music, San Francisco Public Schools 
PROBLEMS OF MUSIC ADMINISTRATION IN COLLEGES 
By Walter H. Hodgson, Dean of the School of Music, North Texas Stare 
College, Denton 
STATE SUPERVISION OF MUSIC 
By Edih M. Keller, State Supervisor of Music, Columbus, Ohio 
AREAS OF NEEDED RESEARCH IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
By Archie N. Jones, Professor of Music Education, University of Texas; and 
George K. Evans, Supervisor of Music, Meridian, Mississippi 
MUSIC AND THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM TEACHER 
By Hazel N. Morgan, Chairman, Department of Education, National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs of America 
CREATIVE MUSIC 
By Glad}s Tipron, Associate Professor of Music Education, Univ. of California 
MUSIC FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
By Marian Loveless, Assistant Professor of Music Education, Syracuse Univ. 


MUSIC THERAPY AT WORK 
By Myrtle Fish Thompson. Music Director, Essex County Overbrook Hospital, 
Cedar Grove, New Jersey 
EARLY MUSIC EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 
By Lloyd F. Sunderman, Chairman, Department of Music, University of 
Toledo 


Single copies — 50 cents 


te et poten Fhe Palmer Company 


Boston 10, Massachusetts 
370 Atlantic Avenve 








USE THE 


string teaching method. 


Teach individually or in 
integrated groups 


FINGER PATTERNS for 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass . .$1.25 ea. 


FUN FOR FIDDLE FINGERS for 
Violin, Viola, Cello, Bass . . 
Piano acc. . . 


-75 ea. 
1.25 ea. 


Ask for on approval copy 
at your dealers or from 


Gordon V. Thompson, Inc. 


2017 Main St. Niagara Falls, WN. Y. 
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When writing to advertisers, please 
mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL. 
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“STUDENT MEMBERSHIP 





What is MENC Student Membership? 


A membership classification of the MENC 
which provides for student participation in the activ- 
ities of the organization. 


What is the purpose of the student membership? 


To afford students opportunity for profes- 
sional cooperative development while still in school 
with a view to the values to be derived by the students 
themselves and by the professional organization as a 
whole. More specifically, to: 


(a) Make available to the student teachers 
all consistent opportunities to assist or participate in 
music education activities at every level, from substate 
to national, throughout the country. 


(b) Provide the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the leaders in the field. 


(c) Offer a more practical conception of 
the music education profession as gained from the 
student’s actual participation in programs, demonstra- 
tions, discussions, performing groups, etc., not only 
in the meetings of the professional organization, but 
in the on-campus meetings of the chapter group as 
well. 


What are the requisites for membership? 


Any music education student at the college 
level who is not employed as a teacher is eligible for 
membership. Each student membership application 
must be authorized by the faculty sponsor, either in 
a letter or by endorsement in the space provided on 
the student membership enrollment card. 


What is a Student Members Chapter? 


The device through which the student mem- 
bership classification is made available. Group enroll- 
ment is the basis for the student membership plan. 
(There is no provision for individual handling of 
student member enrollments.) A chapter must be 
under the sponsorship of a faculty member of the 
music department of the institution. The chapter 
bears the name of the institution within which it is 
organized and a serial number assigned by the MENC 
central office. All materials issued by the Conference 
and the State Associations are sent in bulk to the 
faculty sponsor for distribution to the student mem- 
bers with the exception of the last issue of the Journal 
for the season, which is sent to each student at his 
home address. 


What is the amount of student membership dues? 


$1.50 for state and national dues, payable in 
advance. 


What is the duration of the membership period? 


Student membership dues are applied on the 
school-year basis, i.e., from September to June. 


September-October, Nineteen Fifty-one 


What does one receive with his membership? — 

A membership receipt card, the Music Edu- 
cators Journal* and the periodical, bulletin or other 
material issued by the State Association, as well as 
the general mailings issued by the MENC and the 
state and national affiliate and auxiliary organizations. 


What privileges are connected with the 
membership? 

All the privileges of full active membership 
in the MENC, with the exception of voting and hold- 
ing office. Upon presentation of his membership 
card and payment of the student registration fee, the 
student may participate in MENC National and Di- 
vision conventions, and the meetings of the affiliated 
State Associations, as well as in activities carried on 
by the MENC Student Members Chapter on the 


campus. 


What schools are eligible to enroll chapters? 

Any institution offering music education 
courses may instate a Student Members Chapter on 
its campus. The objective is to interest students in 
music education and to give them a practical approach 
to their future profession through contact with their 
professional organization. 


How can a Chapter be established? 

By filing with the headquarters office an 
official chapter enrollment form signed by the faculty 
sponsor and endorsed by the head of the department, 
if the latter is not designated as the sponsor. The 
instatement form should be accompanied by the en- 
rollment cards of all charter members of the chapter. 
( Additional members may be added singly or in groups 
after the chapter is instated.) A minimum of five 
(5) members is required to establish a chapter group. 


Is there a chapter registration or entrance fee? 
No, not at present. 


What happens when a student member accepts a 
teaching position? 
He is automatically transferred to full active 
MENC membership status. 


How many student members were enrolled last 
year? 
5,771 members in 273 institutions. 


How many student members have ‘‘graduated"’ to 
active membership? 
1,200 in 1950. Figures are incomplete for 
this year, but at this writing a list of over 1,000 “new 
teachers” for 1951 is ready for publication. 


*To insure the receipt of the complete school-year 
volume of Journals, the student membership enrollment 
must be received before November 1. Those enrolling 
later will be supplied with such back issues as are avail- 
able. 
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Get MORE 
for your 


Fine tone and action at a 
remarkably low price. 17 
nickel plated keys, 

6 rings, decorative nickel 
plated metal parts. See your 
dealer or write for catalog! 


No. 300 — 


105" 


Complete Outfit 
with Fed. Excise Tax 


Case, swab, lyre 
and cork grease 
all included! 


LaMonte 
is a 
subsidiary 
of 
MARTIN FRERES 


Buegeleisen 


AND 


Jacobson. /ne. 








Just Released! 
AMERICAN FOLK SONGS 


New Records for Classroom Singing 


These authentic American Folk Songs are a 
vital part of every child’s musical heritage — 
the bread-and-butter music of the people. 


Here are Negro spirituals (by Fisk Singers), white spirituals, Anglo-American 
ballads, Southern Mountain songs, cowboy songs, sea chanteys, work songs, 
and songs by Stephen Foster. 24 songs on five 10-inch, 78 r.p.m., nonbreakable 
records, specially recorded to help children learn to sing American folk songs. 


PATRIOTIC SONGS — CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


These two albums, together with. the AMERICAN 
FOLK SONGS, are fine collections of traditional 
songs to supplement any school music program. 
PATRIOTIC SONGS will stimulate a love of 
America — her majesty, beauty and freedom story. 
The CHRISTMAS CAROLS are inspiring and 
heart-warming to children and everyone the world 
over. 


Recorded from the Fullerton-Wolfe Song Series 
by artist-singers and members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the studios of Columbia 
Records, Inc. 


\ reset ye 
ORDER or SEND FOR PRICE: $6.50 y Nt W “ 
albums on approval per album Vals 
Dept. MJ OW 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 


1257 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Illinois 











This Year It’s 
GRAND STAND 
Show Book for Band 


Yoders Latest 
7 Sparkling New Shows 


(complete with formations and routines) 


Simple — Practical — Colorful 
Contents 
Patriotic Salute Day Dreams 
Television Revue 
New York Holiday 
Southern Style 


it’s Your Home Town 


Dress Parade 
Meet the Classes 
Football Fanfares 


A full instrumentation with “tailor-made” parts for each instrument 


Parts 40c each Conductor (with routines) $1.00 


Rush Your Order Today! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., — Publisher 
223 West Lake Street Chicago 6, Illinois 
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SCHOOLS HAVE OPENED ,;.;- 2n¢ 


Educators Journal has begun its thirty-eighth 
school-year volume. But even at 38 the Journal 
has not lost the spirit of youth. Association with 
the pleasant vocation of teaching the “young idea” 
how to toot tends to prevent hardening of the 
sense Of humor. “Because,” says our engraver’s 
artist, who speaks from his own experience with 


be thankful that playing in the band or singing in 

the choir doesn’t change them from being just kids. 

Anyway, here is my idea of an antidote for any- 

body who swallows whole the impression that 

music makes them the little angels they look like 
in some of the Journal pictures.” 
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Contents 
Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1 
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Bulletin Board 
Advertisers’ Index 
The Universal Language in Action. Vanett Lawler 
Congress Action on TV. Richard C. Berg , 
Scholarships in Colleges and Universities. Theodore F. Normann .. 
MENC Committee Activities Past and Future. 

Marguerite V. Hood 
“We Shall Now Sing the National Anthem.” Peter W. Dykema .. 
General Education and the Creative Arts. J. Paul Leonard 
Audio-Visual Forum. Lilla Belle Pitts 
School Music in Action. Bessie Clark Ray 
A Junior High School Project in Creative Correlation. 

Jeanette O’Connor 
The Problem of Music Scholarships. Theodore F. Normann ...... 
State Music Education Activities, 1951-52 Calendar 
The Round Table: 

The Crossroads Revisited. George J. Abbott 

O Kum, All Yee Fathefull. Mary Hoffman 

Magicians and Musicians. Gwen ein 
New Books 
Exploring the Arts. Lee Sh eckson 
MENC 1952 Convention — Room Reservation Information 
Outline of a Program for Music Education. Revised 1951 
Teaching: A First Line of Defense 
MENC 1951 Honor Roll 
In the News 
Facts About MENC Student Membership 
Cartoon, “Back to School” 


THE MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL is issued six times a year (September-October, 
November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July). 

Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single copies 40c. 

Business and Editorial Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

Editorial Board: Edward B. Birge (Chairman Emeritus), Robert A. Choate (Chairman), 
Earl Beach, Frank D’Andrea, Charles M. Dennis, Glenn Gildersleeve, Thurber Madison, 
Theodore F. Normann, Paul Painter, Sadie M. Rafferty, Charles Seeger, William R. Sur, 
Gladys Tipton, Alex Zimmerman, Paul Van Bodegraven. Editorial Associates: yen, Ww. 
Beattie, Will Earhart, Karl W. 'Gehrkens, Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Luis Sandi, Domingo 
Santa Cruz. 

Managing Editor: Clifford V. Buttelman. Assistant Managing Editor: Vanett Lawler. 
Contributions: The Editorial Board is glad to receive authoritative contributions of in- 
formative or constructive nature concerning any phase of music education. Manuscripts 
submitted for consideration should be mailed to the editorial office, accompanied by self- 
addressed return envelope. 

Copyright: The contents of the MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL are protected by 
United States Copyright. Requests for permission to reprint any article or part of an 
article or other material should be addressed to the business and editorial office. 


+ 
THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE, a Department of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States, is a voluntary non-profit organization 
representing all phases of music education in the schools, colleges, universities, teacher- 
training institutions. Membership open to any person actively interested in music education. 
Headquarters and Publication Office: 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Washington Office: National Education Association Bldg., 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C 
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A group - —-- of Student Chapter 207, 
Sacramento State College, with president Guy 
West and Baxter M. Geeting, chairman of 
Humanities and Fine Arts. (See item on 
page 10.) 


Livingston L. Blair, National Director, Junior 
Red Cross and Educational Relations (center) 
meets with Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan and Charles M. Dennis, San 
Francisco, California, MENC President and 
First Vice-President, respectively, to discuss 
plans for the American Junior Red Cross 
International School Music Project. (See 
page 17). American Red Cross Photo. 


William D. Revelli (right), conductor of the 
University of Michigan band, with assistant 
ack Lee. Picture extracted ‘from the RK 
athe two-reel special “Here Comes the 
Band,” released in September. 


Thor Johnson, poem of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, with a group of partici- 
pants in the Kentucky String Festival. (See 
item On page 10.) 


Throckmorton and Lulu Belle help Buescher 
executives celebrate Buescher’s Golden Anni- 
versary. (Story on page 10.) 
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| $3.50 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


64 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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APPENDIX 

A Creed for Music Educators (224); Outline of a Program for Music Education ~ 
(225); The Music Education Advancement Program ( ; dations of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (230); The Code 
for the National Anthem of the United States of America and the Service Version 
(239) ; Codes for Public Relations (242); Suggestions for a Cumulative Song List 
(245) ; Library Book Lists (246) ; Constitution and Bylaws (252); Roster of Officers 
4239): Calendar of Meetings (260); State Units and Divisions of the MENC (262); 
ndex (263) 




















MUSIC IN THE AIR and HAP 


These combination books from A Singing School 
are similar in quality and educational purpose. 
Songs and texts were selected from the indi- 
vidually graded books of A Singing School. 
Thus, if you use either book — or both — you 
are assured the same musical excellence, appeal 
to childhood, and tested teaching methods that 
have brought a new lift and spirit to the 
thousands of American schools which olvoat 
have the Birchard basic music series. 

Indeed, Music in the Air and Happy Singitig 
make excellent companions; but they are not 
identical. They do not contain any duplication 
of material. 


MUSIC IN THE AIR (I-VIII) is a large combination 
book of 256 pages. It provides instruction in music 
reading, songs for general singing, musical plays and 
folk dances, music appreciation units, and instru- 
mental correlations. It will serve as your complete, 
progressively arranged One-Book Course for all eight 
grades . . . Music in the Air also may be used as the 
second book in a two-book course, permitting special 
emphasis on your intensive reading program for 
grades V through VIII, with the simpler songs supply- 
ing useful review and repertory material. 


C.C. 


* send for copies to examine— y& 
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HAPPY SINGING (I-IV) gives you a complete pro- 
gram for the first four grades — rote songs, first steps — 
in music reading, folk songs and standard songs, | 
rhythms, pictures, plays, and dances. You may use it 
as the first book in a two-book course or independ- 
ently, wherever you may want-a large amount and ~ 
wide variety of material for the younger children. . . . | 
You will find Happy Singing a boon to the classroom ~ 
teacher, since it contains music for every season, every 
occasion, and every instructional need. 

[RCA Victor Records available for both books] 
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